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The Judge and the Probation Officer—A Team 
for Justice—The court’s grave responsibility to 
deal justly with both the public and the offender 
is more efficiently met when it is supplied with a 
proper basis for the determination of sentence, 
asserts Judge Casper Platt of the United States 
District Court for the Eastern District of Illinois. 
To supply that basis, Judge Platt continues, the 
judge and the probation officer must and do work 
as a team. Judge Platt discusses the development 
of present-day attitudes toward punishment, com- 
ments on the handicaps which he experienced as 
a circuit court judge in his state in dealing with 
those who transgressed the law, and portrays the 
important role which presentence reports play in 
his court. “The public,” Judge Platt concludes, “‘is 
beginning to realize and understand the advan- 
tages of rehabilitating the offender under the su- 
pervision of a qualified probation officer.” 


What Privacy for Presentence Reports ?—Should 
the defendant and counsel be granted access to 
the presentence report so that they may be better 
prepared to make the statement on behalf of the 
defendant prior to the imposition of sentence? Sol 
Rubin, legal consultant for the National Probation 
and Parole Association, favors disclosing the re- 
port, developing his thinking from both a legal 
and social work point of view. He believes there 
are positive values to disclosure as well as nega- 
tive values to withholding. He acknowledges, how- 
ever, that there are also risks in a rule of disclo- 


This Issue in Brief 


sure and that a rule of privacy safeguards sources 
of information. But, he concludes, there also are 
risks in a rule of privacy. | 


A Court Without a Fang.—What have we done 
that is better than they have begun? This is the 
challenge which Dean Kenneth D. Johnson of the 
New York School of Social Work, in paying trib- 
ute to the Cuyahoga County Juvenile Court on the 
occasion of its fiftieth anniversary, presents to all 
juvenile court workers. In his enlightening and 
informative address Dean Johnson interprets the 
new kind of justice in our courts today, brings in- 
to focus the difficult tasks which lie ahead, and 
comments on the newer approach to the handling 
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of behavior difficulties. Our courts, Dean Johnson 
reminds us, have no place for Charles Dickens’ 
“angry, scowling, bullying” magistrate, Mr. Fang. 

Value and Use of Counseling Techniques in the 
Work of Probation Officers.—Probation and parole 
are primarily a counseling relationship and coun- 
seling is the most important tool with which the 
probation and parole officer has to work. Professor 
Robert H. Dalton, head of Cornell University’s De- 
partment of Child Development and Family Rela- 
tionships, outlines some basic considerations in 
counseling, lists those factors which indicate treat- 
ability, and emphasizes the importance of proper 
attitudes on the part of the counselor. As a for- 
mer chaplain at the United States Penitentiary at 
Lewisburg, Pennsylvania, Professor Dalton is well 
qualified to discuss counseling methods and prac- 
tices as they relate to those who have come in con- 
flict with the law. 


Group Therapy in the Treatment of Offenders.— 
Lloyd W. McCorkle, director of New Jersey’s High- 
fields Project for youthful offenders and since 
August acting warden of the State Prison at Tren- 
ton, writes the first of two articles on group ther- 
apy in a correctional setting. In his first article 
Mr. McCorkle gives some basic principles in what 
he chooses to call “guided group interaction” and 
describes the significant role of the leader. He il- 
lustrates how difficulties between members of the 
group are brought into proper perspective through 
free discussion, how a new respect for one another 
in the group slowly emerges, and how new insights 
are gradually achieved and problems resolved so 
that members of the group may find greater per- 
sonal satisfaction in conforming to social rules 
than following delinquent patterns. 


Group Therapy in Rehabilitation.—In 1947 
Minnesota established its Youth Conservation 
Commission. An interesting part of its program 
is the Willow River Forestry Camp for boys 17 
to 21. Dr. Eric Kent Clarke, chief of staff for the 
Minnesota Psychiatric Institute, describes the fa- 
cilities and program at Willow River, giving par- 
ticular emphasis to its work in group therapy. Dr. 
Clarke, who has been identified with the child 
guidance and delinquency field for 36 years, re- 
gards Willow River as one of the most promising 
innovations in rehabilitation he has experienced. 


Facts To Tell Young People About Juvenile De- 
linquency.—Adults should enlist the aid of the 
vast army of young people in checking the tide 
of juvenile delinquency, writes Professor Ruth 
Strang of Columbia University. In her interesting 
and readable account of what to tell youth about 
delinquency she explains what juvenile delin- 
quency is and what makes a delinquent. Youth, 
too, Dr. Strang finds, have many sound ideas about 
delinquency and can give helpful and practical 
suggestions for its prevention and control. 


Human Relations at the Detention Home. — 
Richard Allaman, resident director of Ormsby 
Village at Anchorage, Kentucky, and former su- 
perintendent of the Montgomery County Detention 
Home at Dayton, Ohio, reminds us that our basic 
concern in detention care is one of human rela- 
tions with unhappy and unsuccessful children. He 
emphasizes the need for an atmosphere of accept- 
ance, a well-defined and organized way of doing 
things, supportive rather than coercive staff rela- 
tionships, an understanding of symptomatic be- 
havior, and an active interest in helping children. 
A second article by Mr. Allaman, “Managing Mis- 
behavior at the Detention Home,” will be presented 
in the March issue of FEDERAL PROBATION. 


All the articles appearing in this magazine are regarded as appropriate expressions 
of ideas worthy of thought, but their publication is not to be taken as an endorsement of 
the views set forth, by the editors or the federal probation office. The editors may or may 
not agree with the articles appearing in the magazine, but believe them in any case to 
be deserving of consideration. 


The Judge and the Probation Officer— 
A Team for Justice 


By JUDGE CASPER PLATT 
United States District Court, Eastern District of Illinois 


Fill the seats of justice 
With good men, not so absolute in goodness 
As to forget what human frailty is. 
—Sir Thomas Noon Talfourd, Ion. Act V. 


JUDGE is but a public officer lawfully appoint- 
A ed or elected by the people to decide litigated 
questions according to law. Inasmuch as he 
speaks for the court over which he presides his 
conduct and judgment must be just and reason- 
able. Although he seeks to be impartial and dis- 
qualifies himself where he has the slightest interest 
in the case, he is subject—for better or for worse 
—to all the frailties of a human being. He is 
subconsciously affected by his background in life 
and his social views. 

One of the most important functions of the 
judge is to reach the right decision after the viola- 
tor of the law has been found guilty or pleads 
guilty. Here he must exercise the discretion placed 


with him by statute. In a civil suit he may take | 


away a litigant’s property rights. In a criminal 
case he strikes at the individual’s personal rights, 
as provided for by the Bill of Rights and the 
Declaration of Independence. Considering the im- 
position of sentence in that light and realizing 
that no two violators are exactly alike and that 
case law is of little assistance, we conclude that a 
judge must know the individual upon whom he is 
to pass sentence. 


Development of Contemporary Attitudes 
Toward Punishment 


Historically, criminal penalties were considered 
as vengeance heaped upon the head of the wrong- 
doer. At common law the object of punishment 
was viewed as the prevention of future offenses, 
and this object was to be attained in three ways: 
by depriving the guilty party of the power to do 
further mischief, by deterring others through his 
example, and by the amendment of the offender 


1 See People ex rel. v. State 148 Ill. 418, p. 418. 
°43 Stat. 1259; 18 U.S.C Secs. 365 

3 Laws of 1911, p. 277; 33 Til. Rev. tg Secs. 784 ff. 

4 Such arguments were used by appellate courts in denying the 
power of trial courts to suspend, without legislative authorization, the 
imposition or execution of sentence. See Ex parte United States, 242 
U. S. 27; People v. Barrett, 202 Ill. 287. 


himself.! I believe that the latter consideration— 
the rehabilitation of the individual so that he can 
take his proper place in society—is the most im- 
portant one. The pressures of society on us today 
are great and we have come to see that environ- 
ment and family background have a great effect 
upon the action of each person. The judges in our 
courts in the past have led the way in bringing 
about the enlightened view of punishment. Early 
attempts were made by various judges to suspend 
sentence during good behavior, but it required the 
action of the legislature to legalize the suspension 
of execution or imposition of sentence. It was not 
until 1925 that Congress authorized probation in 
the federal system.? In Illinois the first probation 
act was adopted in 1911,3 only 5 years before I 
was admitted to practice, and was then narrowly 
limited in its application to certain crimes. 

The first circuit court judges with whom I had 
contact hardly realized that the probation act was 
in existence. Maybe it was felt that it was the 
brainchild of the “soft” attitude in the treatment 
of the guilty or, more likely, it was because they 
had been trained in the law of precedent and be- 
lieved that they should leave to the executive the 
right to reprieve and pardon.‘ The Illinois criminal 
code provided for an indeterminate sentence in 
most felonies, and the length of service in a peni- 
tentiary was regulated by parole. The judge 
therefore at that time had no discretion as to the 
minimum and maximum time to be served. With 
this attitude on probation and the statutory sen- 
tence being fixed, the disposal of criminal sen- 
tences was relatively simple. The crimes of rape, 
treason, kidnapping, and murder required a 
sentence of a definite number of years, for life, 
or even the death penalty, but here again the task 
of the judge was not too difficult for the reason 
that practically all defendants so charged stood 
trial and the jury fixed the punishment. If the 
defendant did plead guilty to such crimes, then the 
burden was upon the court. I do not intend to 
minimize the difficult position of the court on a 
guilty plea in a murder case where the grave 
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responsibility rests solely with the judge. I have 
had such experiences. They were the only in- 
stances when I have had sleepless nights in at- 
temping to determine the proper sentence. 

In my early practice I was appointed or retained 
to defend various defendants in criminal cases. I 
can well remember one case where the defendant 
had stolen some chickens and had made a complete 
confession. He was indicted for grand larceny and 
there was no defense that could be made. I there- 
fore advised him to plead guilty. and made a 
motion for probation. He had not been in any 
previous serious difficulties and was about 20 
years of age. Probation was immediately denied 
and he was given a statutory sentence of 1 to 10 
years. I remember only one case in which proba- 
tion was granted to a defendant whom I repre- 
sented. 


Handicaps of an Illinois Judge 


When I was elected to the circuit bench in 1933 
I welcomed the opportunity to grant probation. 
The facilities of the circuit court to obtain a true 
basis of weighing the advisability of probation or 
sentence were very meager. The majority of the 
state’s attorneys demanded a sentence and opposed 
probation. During my early practice the state’s 
attorney of our county prided himself on the fact 
that seldom, if ever, had he prosecuted a man who 
did not go to the penitentiary ; the probation stat- 
ute must have been omitted from his book. In the 
time I was on the bench I was fortunate to have 
the advice and counsel of one state’s attorney who 
actually recommended probation and worried for 
fear a sentence would be too severe. This fine man 
failed to be re-elected. 

One case stands out in my memory which seems 
illustrative of the difficulties which face the court 
in attempting to effectuate the probation act. A 
lad of 18, indicted for larceny, waived the appoint- 
ment of counsel and insisted on a plea of guilty 
despite the court’s admonishment. When he ap- 
peared in court he was thin, tall, and hollow- 
chested. He hung his head and failed to look me 
in the eye. I asked him a few questions and he 
deliberately evaded or gave me false answers. 
According to the state’s attorney, the lad had 
been a constant source of annoyance to the sher- 
iff’s office. He would steal automobile accessories 
and articles from automobiles, had often been 
arrested in the past, and had been sent to the state 
training school for boys at an early age. A former 


matron in the children’s home where he had spent 
some of his boyhood days took the time to come 
to my office to say that due to his home surround- 
ings he had never had a decent chance to grow up. 
Having known his parents, I could see that it 
would not be satisfactory to place him on proba- 
tion and allow him to return to his home. Instead 
of imposing sentence I returned him to custody, 
discussed the case with our probation officer, and 
suggested that he might be able to place the boy 
in a CCC camp. Here at last was a plan. There- 
after the defendant was placed on probation and 
sent to a CCC camp where he remained for some 
time. A few years later I was working in my 
chambers when there came a knock on the door 
and in walked a fine specimen of American youth. 
He looked me straight in the eye and, noticing my 
bewilderment, said, “You don’t know me, but I 
am the lad you placed on probation and sent to 
the CCC camp.” I shook hands with him and in- 
vited him to sit down. He told me he was working 
and wanted to get married. His record showed 
no discharge from probation, although 3 years 
had expired; this was quickly corrected. He asked 
permission to get married. I told him no permis- 
sion was necessary. We had a good visit and for 
several years I kept in touch with him. He had 
become a reputable citizen. 

In many cases such a satisfactory result could 
not be achieved because of the severe handicap 
under which the court was required to operate. 
The Illinois probation act did not even provide 
for an investigation or report unless a motion for 
probation was made. In the smaller counties of 
the circuit there was no probation officer. If an 
investigation was requested on motion for proba- 
tion, a citizen who had at some time been a law- 
enforcement officer would make a report at the 
request of the court. In our county, in the first 
few years of my service in the circuit court, the 
probation officer was a part-time employee paid 
$44.66 a month. However, he fortunately was 
interested in his work and was a good judge of 
human nature. 

Some judges have the idea that by looking at 
the accused they can tell what should be done. 
Nothing could be further from the truth. Many 
defendants, especially those who are first offen- 
ders, are in a frenzy of fear when they appear 
before the court. The more hardened type, such 
as confidence men, appear at ease. It is obvious 
that in neither case will the appearance or the 
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statements of the defendant serve as a reliable 
guide to the disposition of the case. 

Another factor upon which some judges, at 
least in the state courts, have placed weight is the 
petition in which various citizens request either 
that a certain defendant be placed on probation 
or that he be given a sentence. It was always my 
practice to destroy such petitions in open court 
and throw them in the wastebasket with the state- 
ment that any citizen who wished to express him- 
self upon the witness stand would be heard but 
that a conclusion expressed in a petition without 
any reason or basis therefor was of no value. 

In spite of the hazards of placing too much 
reliance upon the appearance and statements of 


the defendant, I have concluded that the Illinois. 


judge can obtain his most valuable information 
in the majority of cases by interviewing the sub- 
ject in chambers. It is practically the only way 
any lead can be found as to the character and 
moral background where no reliable report of 
investigation is accessible. Surely the judge who 
spends valuable time in making an independent 
search of the law in civil cases is justified in 
affording the criminal defendant the opportunity 
to discuss his case and his background in cham- 
bers. The court’s responsibility is too great to 
permit a chance judgment based on incomplete 
data and snap inferences. 

Upon my appointment to the federal bench I 
was gratified to discover that I had a qualified 
probation officer who was called upon to make a 
complete investigation in any case, and that he 
was both supervised and aided by able superiors. 
He was not handicapped by a background of law 
enforcement. He was not acting without pay, 
nor was he making his report as an avocation 
rather than a vocation. A nation-wide probation 
system stood ready to aid in supplying a complete 
report regardless of where the subject had resided 
in the past. Here indeed was an important arm of 
the court whose only purpose was to help it in 
properly exercising one of its most vital functions. 


Valued Parts of a Presentence Report 


I have leaned heavily upon all presentence in- 
vestigation reports which I have received while on 
the federal bench and know that they have aided 
me greatly in giving just and proper attention to 
each case. The subject’s statements to the proba- 
tion officer are useful in determining the defen- 
dant’s version of the facts and his general social 


attitude, particularly in cases in which he is un- 
able or unwilling to speak directly to the court. 
There is good reason to believe that a statement 
made in the quiet of a probation office may be 
more trustworthy or revealing than one under the 
adverse conditions of a court hearing. Its veracity 
must, of course, be tested against the independent 
report of the investigator. 

The report necessarily contains any prior crim- 
inal record. The question often arises whether a 
recidivist should be eligible for probation. Under 
certain circumstances probation is justified. The 
argument has sometimes been presented to me 
that no purpose will be served by returning a 
repeater to an institution since obviously his first 
incarceration brought no results. This argument 
I have always rejected, relying upon the facts and 
circumstances of each case. In this respect there 
is a need for serious consideration of those stat- 
utes, both state and federal, which make a peni- 
tentiary sentence mandatory in the case of certain 
types of recidivist. There is a grave question as 
to whether the legislature should make prospective 
determinations of the penalty in the specific case 
instead of a judge who has all the facts before 
him. 

The personal family history of the subject is 
doubly useful. It reveals the environment in which 
the offender has been reared and aids in the 
evaluation of the possible success of a return to 
that home under supervision. If a family has 
reared several children with success it seems more 
likely that the subject has merely been led astray. 
It is a different situation when other members of 
the family have already been in contact with the 
law-enforcement officers. The family history to- 
gether with the subject’s interests and attitudes 
portrays to me which type of offender he is. 

To understand the criminal violation the sub- 
ject’s educational background and mental aptitude 
serve a definite purpose. Should the young offender 
be required, as a condition of probation, to go 
back to school? Should the older offender be sent 
to an institution to learn a trade or even for 
further education? Is he mentally capable of ad- 
justing under supervision? Will the restraint of 
supervision by the probation officer itself be 
sufficient to stabilize the individual? With the help 
offered by all the material in the report the judge 
is better able to find answers to these questions 
and thus determine whether the offender will ad- 
just on probation. In attempting to answer them, 
however, I always bear in mind that if probation 
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is granted and violated the offender will in all 
probability be again arrested and brought before 
the court. 

The employment record of the defendant in- 
dicates his economic stability. It demonstrates 
whether he has the earning capacity to support 
himself or his family if permitted to go on proba- 
tion. If he lacks the ability to work and make a 
living for himself and his dependents it must be 
considered whether training in an institution will 
give him the necessary tools. 

Many times I have placed too much emphasis 
upon the military record of the defendant. I feel 
that if a man has served his country in time of 
stress this should be taken into consideration when 
he subsequently violates the law. I realize that the 
training which he has received in the service 
should make him a better citizen and give him 
more respect for the law and a greater desire to be 
a useful citizen in the community which he has 
fought to preserve. Perhaps, however, it is to be 
admitted that the emphasis which I place upon a 
military record is an example of the human 
frailties of a judge, and the military record should 
only be considered in the light of all the facts. 


Suggested Improvements 


Several suggestions might be made as to ways 
in which a report can be improved. First, it seems 
to me that it would be better to eliminate any 
reference to the religion of the subject. It may be 
that there is some relevance in whether the subject 
is a member of some church and whether he at- 
tends regularly or not, but I can hardly see how 
the question of what church he belongs to has any 
proper place in the consideraton of his case. Al- 
though church affiliation may be important to the 
probation officer who seeks to make inquiries of 
the minister and members of the congregation, I 
do not feel that it should be mentioned in his re- 
port to the court. While I have never knowingly 
been influenced in the least degree by the religion 
which a person professes, it might have a sub- 
conscious influence on me as well as others. 

A valuable addition to the report would be a 
photograph of the subject to enable a judge to 
form a mental picture of him while studying a 
report in chambers. The brief meeting at the time 
of arraignment often fails to impress the defend- 
ant’s image upon the court. Should there be more 
than one defendant he could be singled out and 
addressed directly, and this would give the de- 


fendant confidence that he is getting personal 
attention. Furthermore, the picture would be of 
value to the probation officer in identifying the 
subject to be investigated, and it might bring 
additional information where portions of the re- 
port must be obtained from a distance. 

An excellent and helpful addition to each re- 
port would be a physical and mental examination 
of the subject. In these days when we are economy 
minded and appropriations for the court are 
held to a minimum it may be useless to suggest it. 
I believe, however, that the day is not too far in 
the future when every defendant will have the 
benefit of such examinations. Plain statements by 
a practicing psychiatrist and a physician which 


could be read and understood by the judge would 


be of great value in determining the type of indi- 
vidual for whom the plan of sentence or probation 
was to be made. 

The final suggestion, which relates only to the 
form of the report, is that each paragraph of the 
report be numbered and that reference be made 
to such numbers in the summary. This would 
greatly aid the judge in quickly locating the full 
statement of a particular fact while questioning 
the defendant in court. 

I think it is imperative that I discuss the case 
with the probation officer after I have studied his 
report. He has had more intimate contact with the 
defendant than I have had. In the out-of-court 
interview with the defendant the probation officer 
frequently acquires an insight into his character 
and attitude which cannot be fully expressed in 
writing. I have found it is much easier for the 
probation officer to explain his evaluation of the 
defendant and the reason for his recommendations 
orally. 

Although the responsibility of imposing sentence 
or admitting to probation is solely and properly 
upon the court, I think the judge should discuss 
his intentions with the probation officer. This is 
particularly true where the court is unwilling to 
adopt the officer’s recommendations. It is better 
to have him freely express his reactions and any 
objections before sentence has been pronounced. 
It is the probation officer who must supervise the 
adjustment of the defendant if probation is to be 
allowed, and he has had invaluable experience 
which should aid him in predicting the possibili- 
ties of success. He and the court are working to 
the same end in the endeavor to influence the 
offender to become a useful citizen instead of a 
detriment to his community. 


JUSTICE IN MERCY—THE CORONATION OATH is 


Despite the value that I place upon the report 
and advice of the probation officer, I try not to 
forget that he has, in addition to the duties of 
making and reporting an investigation, the heavy 
duty of supervising a great number of cases either 
on probation or parole. For this reason I do not 
call upon him where the facts seem clear as to 
what the disposition of the case must be. This is 
especially true where the defendant’s guilt has 
been determined by trial, because the facts devel- 
oped in court are usually sufficient to enable me 
to determine the proper treatment. 


Conclusion 


I have tried to demonstrate that the court’s 
grave responsibility to deal justly with both the 
public and the offender is more efficiently met 
when it is supplied with a proper basis for its 
determination. To supply that basis the judge and 
the probation officer must and do work as a team. 
Modern sociology and penology are slowly bring- 
ing the public to an awareness of the value of 
probation and of the work of the probation officer. 
The public is beginning to realize and understand 
the advantages of rehabilitating the offender un- 
der the supervision of a qualified probation officer. 


Justice in Mercy—The Coronation Oath 


NE OF THE TERMS of the Coronation Oath is of 
especial interest to all who are concerned with 
the administration of justice. 

After promising to govern the people of the 
United Kingdom and Northern Ireland, and the 
dominions thereto belonging, “according to the 
statutes in Parliament agreed on and the laws and 
customs of the same,” the Queen will undertake 
in Westminster Abbey next June, to the utmost of 
Her power, to cause law and justice in mercy to 
be executed in all judgments. 

These are ancient words. They were included 
in the Coronation Oath by a statute passed in 1688 
in the reign of William and Mary. 

Three years earlier Judge Jeffreys had held the 
Bloody Assize at Winchester. Never perhaps in 
English history had there been a greater need for 
a Royal promise in relation to “justice in mercy.” 

Yet, judged by modern standards, criminal 
justice long continued to be marked by extreme 
severity. It was not, for example, until 1827 that 
the theft of any property worth more than a shil- 
ling—“grand larceny” as it was called—ceased to 
be a capital offence. 

Shortly before this, however—in 1820—some 
Warwickshire magistrates had discovered “the 
germ of the probation system” by passing sen- 


tences of imprisonment for 1 day upon youthful 
offenders on condition that. they return to the care 
of their parents or masters, to be more carefully 
watched and supervised by them in the future; 
and in 1878 came the first appointment of a paid 
probation officer—in Massachusetts. Now, as ap- 
pears from Probation and Related Measures, the 
publication issued by the United Nations last year, 
probation has spread to most parts of the world, 
and nowhere is it more effective than in England. 

During the last 50 years ‘or so there has also 
been what may well be described as a transforma- 
tion in the English prison system. Punitive hard 
labour with its treadmill, its shot-drill and crank 
has gone. The old system of punishment has been 
replaced by the new system of training. Offenders 
for whom there is no other appropriate treatment 
are sent to prison as a punishment and not for 
punishment. They are trained with the object of 
fitting them to lead a good and useful life on 
discharge. 

“Justice in Mercy” not only represents in Eng- 
land a Royal ideal ; it has become the constant aim 
of the Queen’s courts and, indeed, of all who are 
concerned with the treatment of offenders.—J. P. 
Eppy, Q.C., Stipendiary Magistrate, East Ham 
and West Ham, England. 
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What Privacy for Presentence Reports? 


By SoL RUBIN 
Legal Consultant, the National Probation and Parole Association, New York City 


N A RECENT ARTICLE by this writer on various 
| pnases of probation as affected by consideration 

of due process of law,' one of the matters con- 
sidered was the granting or denial to the defend- 
ant of access to the presentence report prior to 
sentencing. This was only one of several aspects 
covered. There also were discussed the sources of 
due process developments in probation (statute, 
common law) —the growth of due process elements 


in probation, occurring in all its phases, including 


the content and quality of the presentence investi- 
gation, review of the competence of reports by 
appellate courts, standards of discretionary action 
in granting or denying probation, and procedure 
to revoke probation. 

It was known that privacy of the presentence 
report was a matter of controversy, and it was 
even suspected that most opinion was not with the 
preference of the writer. The arguments pro and 
con relating to a rule regarding disclosure were 
summarized, but not expanded. It is well that this 
is the subject of discussion. It is not merely that 
the matter needs airing. Probation, like many 
other phases of social work and correction, is not 
beyond further development. 

The limits of the issue under discussion should 
be made clear: it is whether or not the defendant 
(and counsel) should be entitled to see the pre- 
sentence report which is seen by the judge, so that 
they may be better prepared to make the statement 
on behalf of the defendant prior to the imposition 
of sentence. It does not suggest that all informa- 
tion obtained by the probation officer be shown to 
the defendant; nor is all this information shown 
to—or should it be shown to—the judge. And it 
is not a rule giving access to the record of super- 
vision of a probationer. It is not a proposal to 
make the presentence report public. 

It has been said that to argue for access to the 
report is legalistic, and that the contrary argu- 
ment is the casework point of view. Not neces- 
sarily. A rule denying access to the report, or 
making access discretionary, is just as much a rule 

1 Focus, March 1952, National Probation and Parole Association. 


2 The Focus article discussed the problem of delay involved in a rule 
of disclosure. 


of law as granting access. The heart of the dis- 
cussion is, in fact, to discover which rule better 
supports probation and the correctional process as 
treatment, although the concept of due process 
requires fairness to parties as a goal in itself. As 
pointed out in the Focus article, appellate courts 
may have access to presentence reports, in order 
to be able to pass on their competence. If we were 
to make a legal argument, it could be suggested 
that, therefore, the defendant below needs access 
to the report in order to exercise his right to decide 
intelligently whether to take an appeal. This is 
arguing for the rule on the basis of legal logic 
rather than wisdom. Correspondingly, the argu- 
ment against disclosure sometimes goes that the 
defendant’s procedural rights which existed dur- 
ing the trial are at an end; hence he is not entitled 
to see the report, as a matter of right, but only as 
a matter of discretion. This, too, is simply a legal 
argument, not going to the wisdom of a rule. Or, 
that if the defendant was fairly convicted (as he 
must be), he has no further rights.” 

Legal logic aside, then, what are the effects of 
a rule of disclosure? The effects are two—possible 
limitation of available data and the effect on the 
attitude of the offender and his relationship to 
the court, probation officer, and, if incarcerated, 
the correctional process in general. 


The Challenge of a Rule of Disclosure 


What effect would a rule disclosing the report 
to the defendant have on his attitude? It has been 
debated whether or not probation is casework. 
Perhaps it is not far from the mark if we say 
probation is casework where casework methods are 
used in dealing with a defendant being sentenced 
and with a probationer; it is not casework if they 
are not. If the defendant being sentenced is ex- 
cluded from the sentencing process, does it not 
correspond to supervision as surveillance rather 
than as an interpersonal process? When do we 
exhibit a casework approach to the investigation 
—when we refuse to disclose the report which is 
the basis for the sentence, or when we permit 
disclosure? Is not disclosure an occasion and an 
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opportunity to interpret the report, so that the 
disposition will be better understood and a mutu- 
ally open relationship begun? Departments which 
make it a practice to disclose unfavorable material 
to a defendant do so not merely to be fair, but to 
test the response of the defendant. 

It has been said that to suggest a rule of dis- 
closure implies lack of confidence in the probation 
officer. On the contrary ; we presuppose an object- 
ive and competent report. Is it not well for the 
attitude of the defendant that he see that the 
report is an objective one ?® 

It was maintained in the earlier article that 
fairness to the defendant was an important con- 
sideration in arguing for a rule granting dis- 
closure. The element of fairness does not stand 
in isolation. Fairness is a positive, constructive 
element in the success of the probation process. 

Not only are there positive values to disclosure, 
there are negative values to withholding. Practi- 
cally all the material supporting the denial of 
access is negative—it points out the harmful 
aspects that may flow to the relationship of the 
probation officer to the defendant and to those 
who provide information to the probation officer. 

But if the report is not shown to the defendant, 
whether he later becomes a probationer or prison- 
er, what is the effect on his attitude of the realiza- 
tion that he was not trusted, that an account and 
evaluation of his own history was concealed from 
him? What of his feeling of unfairness that the 
crucial matter of sentence has been done without 
his knowing the basis for it, without an opportun- 
ity to contribute to it with knowledge cf what it 
contains? 

If it is not shown to him the defendant-proba- 
tioner speculates as to what is known—or may 
endeavor to discover it. On probation he may be 
on guard because the court and probation officer 
have not trusted him with information he feels 
should be his. 


3 But the rule can also have a constructive effect on less than perfect 
situations. As was said in the first article, “Giving the defendant 
access to the report and opportunity to comment on it, even to con- 
trovert it, is not only a protection to the defendant against error, it is 
also a degree of protection to the court. Furthermore, disclosure to the 
defendant who is the subject of investigation would be an influence 
against laxity in the investigation, carelessness in the writing of the 
report, and rubberstamping of the report by the judge.” 

( a Dairy Co. v. United States, 241 U. S. 214, 71 S. Ct. 679 

1951). 

5“A Trial Judze’s Freedom and Responsibility,” Harvard Law 
Review, June 1952, p. 1291. “Despite the latitude permitted by the due 
process clause, it seems to me that a judge in considering his sentence, 
just as in trying a defendant, should never take into account any 
evidence, report or other fact which is not brought to the attention of 
defendant’s counsel with opportunity to rebut it. Audi alteram partem, 
(hear the other side) if it is not a universal principle of democratic 
justice, is at any rate sufficiently well-founded not to be departed from 
by a trial judge when he is performing his most important function.” 
See the Focus article, p. 43, for comment regarding psychiatric material. 

* Focus, March 1950 and December 1950. 


Limitation of Available Data 


Probably there would be no opposition to giving 
the defendant the right to access to the report if 
it were felt that doing so would not damage the 
presentence investigation. A great deal of infor- 
mation comes from public records and from 
sources indifferent to disclosure to the defendant. 
Where for one reason or another the informant is 
being protected, a middle ground is possible. It 
was pointed out in the original article that the 
Supreme Court of the United States shows no 
hesitancy about disclosing prosecution evidence to 
the defendant. The Rules of Criminal Procedure, 
promulgated by the Supreme Court, provide that 
a defendant in a federal court may obtain an order 
requiring the Government to permit inspection 
before the trial of papers and other tangible 
evidence. It has been held that documents of an 
evidentiary character furnished to government 
by voluntary and confidential informants are sub- 
ject to inspection. The Supreme Court added, 
“Where the court concludes that such materials 
ought to be produced, it- should, of course, be 
solicitous to protect against disclosure of the iden- 
tity of informants, and the manner and circum- 
stances of the Government’s acquisition of the 
materials.”’* 

United States District Judge Charles E. Wyzan- 
ski, Jr., in a comment supporting a rule giving the 
defendant access to the presentence report, writes 
regarding the problem of confidential information, 
“In those situations where a wife, a minister, a 
doctor or other person is willing to give confiden- 
tial information to the judge provided that the 
defendant does not hear it, this information ought 
to be revealed to the defendant’s counsel for 
scrutiny and reply.”® 

What about the information from general 
sources, making up the usual report? There is 
needed a study of a large number of presentence 
investigations to test the alternative rules. No 
such study has been made, and there are few pub- 
lished reports. Starting in 1950 FEDERAL PROBA- 
TION has from time to time presented analyses of 
probation and parole reports. Two of these® are 
presentence reports. These are typical, containing 
information regarding the offense, the prior rec- 
ord of the defendant, the family history, and 
present conditions. The information is obtained 
from official sources, members of the family, the 
defendant himself, friends, neighbors, employer. 
Is there any suggestion that these reports could 
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not with perfect safety be shown to the defendant, 
or that the obligation to show them would require 
the repression of any material? There does not 
appear to be anything of the kind in these reports. 

Related to the consideration of whether material 
would be inhibited by a rule of disclosure is the 
whole matter of the value of the material obtained, 
particularly from collateral sources. Helen H. 
Perlman recently wrote, “Largely within the past 
10 years . . . pushed by our heightened awareness 
of the client as a personality, by our deepened 
convictions about maintaining democratic prin- 
ciples, by our growing competence in purposive 
interviewing, there have risen a number of pro- 
vocative questions to challenge this practice (use 
of the social service exchange). These questions 
have centered on the ethics of exchanging infor- 
' mation allegedly given in confidence and the actual 
usefulness of such data.’’? Most of such discussion 
has been focused on use of the social service 
exchange, coming in for more and more question. 
But the principle is involved of keying the case- 
work practices to the values they have for the 
client, rather than convenience to the agency. 

“Finally, and perhaps of most importance,” says 
Mrs. Perlman, “‘the way that will insure maximum 
value in the use of collateral information is by the 
caseworker’s open sharing with the client himself 
the purpose for which it is sought and the value 
which it may have for him. Nobody wants to be 
‘checked’; and nobody wants another person to 
‘find out about him’ just in general. But if what 
is to be found out or even checked can be shown 
to have a relationship to promoting our welfare or 
meeting our needs, there is scarcely one among 
us—unless we have something to hide—who would 
object to such an inquiry.’’® 

In the authoritative setting of probation, of 
course the defendant with “something to hide” 
could not forestall an inquiry. But the path of this 
thinking is on the one hand interpretation of the 
investigation to the client and consideration of his 
response in the quest for material and, on the 
other, an evaluation of the material. We earlier 
said, “Probation officers must counteract the au- 
thoritative setting in which they work by a non- 
authoritative attitude. Such an attitude is not 
supported by concealment of the contents of the 


7 “The Case Worker’s Use of Collateral Information,” Social Casework, 
October 1951. 

8 See also Charlotte Towle, “‘The Client’s Rights and the Use of the 
Social Service Exchange,” Social Service Review, March 1949. 


presentence report; it is supported by frankness 
in revealing what the court knows about the 
defendant.” 

The debate should not be made in a vacuum. We 
have not buckled down to examine how much our 
sources are injured, or would be, by a rule of 
disclosure, and how we could handle such a rule. 
Do we know how much really vital information 
would be withheld by a social agency which was 
informed that it might be revealed to the defend- 
ant? Can we not constructively use a preliminary 
discussion with the defendant as to the sources 
being contacted? Can we not profit from the dis- 
cussion, discovering the defendant’s reactions to 
the plan of the investigation? Where closeness of 
relationship to the defendant makes an individual 
reluctant to give information, is it not generally 
possible either to interpret the process or, as a 
last recourse, adopt Judge Wyzanski’s suggestion 
of making it known only to the attorney? 


A Safe Rule—Or a Dynamic One 


There is a final thought. If we examine the basis 
for resistance to disclosure, do we not find there a 
tendency to choose a supposedly “safe” way— 
perhaps we can disclose with profit, but certainly 
we can withhold with safety. Immediately that 
kind of “safety” recalls another kind of “safety” 
which is one of the deadliest obstacles to a proper 
increase in the use of probation. This other “safe” 
decision is made at the time of sentence, when the 
judge considers probation, but is not sure it will 
succeed. He therefore does not place on probation, 
but commits to prison. Is he confident that prison 
treatment will be successful? Oh no. But with the 
defendant in prison, the judge is safer—prison 
failure is not his. Unfortunately it is this “safe” 
policy that results in our present institutional 
situation—a great percentage of prisoners, people 
who would probably have succeeded on probation, 
creating problems of overcrowding and demorali- 
zation for themselves and the institutions. 

Of course there is a risk in placing on probation ; 
but we know that prison is not the superior al- 
ternative. Of course there are risks in a rule of 
disclosure; of course a rule of privacy safeguards 
our sources of information. But there are risks 
also in a rule of privacy; the values of disclosure 
are lost—of a certainty. It is suggested that we 
can learn to handle the problems of disclosure, 
and by this rule can retain the benefits of a case- 
work attitude. 


A Court Without a Fang” 


By KENNETH D. JOHNSON 
Dean, New York School of Social Work, Columbia University 


COMMUNITY TRIBUTE such as this, initiated, 
A planned, and supported by a group of citi- 

zens from all walks of life, is indeed an in- 
spiring and dynamic event. Its significance is in- 
dicative not only of the integrity and viability of 
the agency of government being honored here to- 
day but also of the caliber and character of 
Cuyahoga’s citizenry. What you people are doing 
here in Cleveland today typifies our American 
way of life in its finest sense. Whoever it was who 
charged that republics are never grateful would 
quickly withdraw that charge were he privileged 
to be in attendance at this Golden Jubilee. 

A close examination of those participating in 
this semicentennial celebration no doubt would re- 
veal to Judge Eastman and his associate, Judge 
McDermott, many familiar faces. It continues to 
be slightly embarrassing no matter how noncha- 
lant one appears to be for a judge to inquire, 
“Haven’t I seen you before?” If such there be 
among you let me greet you as loyal alumni of 
an agency that has had many distinguished grad- 
uates—not only here in Cleveland but across the 
Nation. A bit of delinquency may well help the 
world to feel akin. Actually, it is my opinion that 
one who has experienced some delinquency may 
often be an excellent juvenile court judge. 


A New Kind of Justice 


A little over 50 years ago a young lawyer, 
scarcely in his thirties, then serving as Cleveland’s 
city solicitor, no doubt his indignation righteously 
aroused by man’s traditional inhumanity to man, 
took a close look at the local jail. Out of that look 
came a paper describing “Conditions of Children 
in Cleveland’s Jail” which this young man deliver- 
ed before a sociology council in a local settlement 
house. Thus it was that another dead glacial 
boulder was split by the firm, tenacious roots of 
a live young sapling. Encouraged in his zeal to re- 
veal what were indeed shocking conditions, New- 
ton D. Baker joined up with a galaxy of such soc- 
ially minded citizens as Shurtleff, Callaghan, 


* An address at Cleveland, Ohio, May 22, 1952, on the occasion of the 
fiftieth anniversary of the Juvenile Court of Cuyahoga County. 
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Gott, Howe, Herrick, Cadwallader, Greenlund, 
Addams, Kennedy, Kinnicutt, and others. Within 
less than 6 months this county had the second 
juvenile court in the land duly authorized and es- 
tablished by legislative enactment. It was in Cook 
County, Illinois, that the first juvenile court came 
into being less than 3 years before. It was the 
Chicago court that served as a guide for this small 
band of your fellow citizens who, under the lead- 
ership of a local lawyer—later a distinguished and 
widely recognized world leader—gave to this 
county what Judge Smyth has so aptly character- 
ized as an “epochal event” which gave expression 
“to a new kind of justice ... to a dream which 
came true.” 

Once the force of this “new type of individual- 
ized justice” had been loosened it spread into 
every state of the Union and into our federal ju- 
dicial system—all this in less than 50 years. Men 
like Baker and his associates did what they did 
with no thought of a memorial. In that respect 
they were like Sir Christopher Wren, the shy and 
unknown Oxford mathematician who, having 
done so much to restore a ruined London after 
the Great Fire, was eternally honored by a grate- 
ful citizenry with these words carved over the 
main entrance to St. Paul’s: 

“Si monumentum requiris, 

Circumspice” 
So we say to you who seek to memorialize Mr. 
Baker and his far-sighted contemporaries: “Look 
about you,” the while you are aware that what 
you see spreads up and down and across this 
great land of ours. Without hesitation I tell you 
that those men participated in unleashing one of 
the finest and most powerful of all the social 
forces that have been unleashed in this remark- 
able century. 


Within a span of 70 years or so there were two 
court scenes which I want to call to your attention. 
The first is laid in London in “a front parlour 
with a panelled wall” not far removed from “the 
haunts of hunger and disease” and “the foul and 
frowsy dens, where vice is closely packed.” In “a. 
sort of wooden pen” we see a trembling 9-year-old 
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boy, so thoroughly frightened he does not know 
his right name. Behind the bar, at the upper end 
of this parlour sits a “lean, long-backed, stiff- 
necked, stern-faced man” flushed and out of tem- 
per, the angry, scowling, bullying magistrate, Mr. 
Fang. When it is evident that the boy is going to 
fall in a fainting spell the brutal Fang cries out: 
“Stand away, officer, let him (fall), if he likes,” 
followed by: “Let him lie there; he’ll soon be tired 
of that.” 

You all know the story of Oliver Twist and what 
Dickens did to reveal to the world the cruelty and 
brutality of a growling and fantastic Mr. Fang. 


Newton D. Baker—Ohio’s First Probation Officer 


The scene shifts! Here we are in Cleveland. It 
is the morning of June 4, 1902—the morning of 
the first session of the Juvenile Court of Cuya- 
hoga County. There are 20 boys under 16 years of 
age before the Honorable Thomas E. Callaghan 
sitting as the first judge of this newly established 
court. He was the very same man whom the citi- 
zens’ committee had sent to Chicago a few months 
before to learn all there was to learn about this 
“new kind of justice.” 

In response to the first name called there comes 
up a 14-year-old boy charged with being a delin- 
quent by reason of having stolen a pair of shoes. 
Unfortunately no Charles Dickens is at hand. 
There is no record to identify the boy—no facts 
are available to explain either the charge or the 
circumstances of the alleged stealing. What we do 
know is that this 14-year-old boy was placed in 
the care and custody of one Mr. Newton D. Baker 
who along with some 37 other prominent citizens 
had volunteered to serve the court in that capac- 
ity. Thus it was that Mr. Baker earned the unique 
and honored distinction of being Ohio’s first pro- 
bation officer—no doubt an honor he prized above 
all the others bestowed upon him! We need not 
worry about the 14-year-old boy—he is in good 
hands. Maybe he is alive today—who knows he 
may be with us at this gala luncheon. I am cer- 
tain that unlike Barrabas, he did not disappear in 
the crowd! Where is Cleveland’s Lagerquist? 
Here is another prize winning story! 

What we do know is that on that June day in 
1902 Cleveland could proclaim to the world that 
here was a court without a Fang. Such was the 
purpose of those pioneers who founded this court— 
such has been and continues to be the unchanging 
purpose of this court the while it has become en- 
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riched and vitalized with a changing program. Of 
such stuff is progress made! 

This purpose actually did not originate here in 
Cleveland although it took on an organized form 
of social action here. There were many predeces- 
sors. Almost a contemporary with Oliver Twist 
was the quiet but effective John Augustus—Bos- 
ton’s quaint cobbler who gave probation its in- 
itial start. 

In the early 16th century we find Juan-Luis 
Vives writing to the Senators of Bruges concern- 
ing human need in these words: 

It is much more important for the magistrates to de- 
vote their energy to the producing of good citizens than 
to the punishment and restraint of evildoers. For how 
much less need would there be to punish if these mat- 
ters were rightly looked after beforehand. 

Centuries before that the prophet Micah gave an 
admonition which all judges through the ages 
might well adhere to: “. .. and what doth the Lord 
require of thee, but to do justly, and to love 
mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God.” 

Thus it is that we find that the purpose made 
effective in this city 50 years ago is nearly as old 
as humanity itself. To give it force and effect re- 
quired the intrepidity of character, the wisdom 
and the faith of a small group of men who dared 
to act on the basis of their convictions and to 
make their dreams come true. 


What Have We Done That Is Better 
Than They Have Begun? 


The question we must face is: What have we 
done that is better than they have begun? This is 
no area in which “holding the line” is an adequate 
answer. As a matter of fact if that is all we have 
done we have literally failed. The record here in 
this county reveals that you have kept moving 
steadily forward fully recognizing that the af- 
firmative course of action which was started here 
in 1902 demanded that you had to improve, in- 
crease, and strengthen what they, your predeces- 
sors, had begun. For quite a period, about every 2 
years, the original legislation was amended—each 
of such actions designed to make this a better and 
more useful court. I hail with loud applause the 
action you took to remove the juvenile court from 
the Court of Insolvency under which it had its be- 
ginning. To think it remained in that setting for 
over 3 decades gives some evidence of how slow 
the forward looking movement really was. That 
reminds me of the Massachusetts Commission for 
Charity and Lunacy which Austin H. MacCormick 
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claimed “provided charity for none and lunacy 
for all.” 

It is during the past 25 years that the court has 
truly begun to fulfill the purpose of its founders. 
Not unlike many other institutions, be they public 
or private, that fruition has been primarily due 
to the leadership, the vision, and the capacity of 
one person together with the support and faith of 
an intelligent and sensitive community. There can 
be no denial of the fact that the enviable position 
this court holds today stems from its presiding 
judge. Hence it is a dual honor you are paying on 
this fiftieth anniversary—first to the court and 
second to Judge Eastman, so eminently strength- 
ened and buttressed by his associate, Judge 
McDermott, the probation officers, and the entire 
court staff. No one would tell you quicker than 
Judge Eastman that he alone could not do the job 
that has been and is being done. That I know you 
know as you pay this tremendously touching and 
timely tribute. 

Admitted that you have one of the best juvenile 
courts in the country and granted that your pride 
is justified. What about the rest of Ohio? What 
about the rest of the United States? Sure I know 
about Toledo and Judge Alexander—that is an- 
other Alpine peak. We hear many good things 
from other sections of your State. Are you sure 
that the Cuyahoga standards are maintained 
throughout your State? If they are not is it not 
your responsibility to see that they are? Why. de- 
prive a boy or girl some distance from here of re- 
ceiving the same “individualized justice’ you 
make available here? That deprivation may well 
demonstrate itself in this jurisdiction since there 
are no geographical lines limiting behavior result- 
ing from either improper treatment or lack of pro- 
per treatment of owr most precious resource. Your 
continued neglect in this respect will indeed mark 
you as unworthy successors of those who have 
preceded you. 


Difficult Tasks Lie Before Us 


I do not propose to talk about juvenile delin- 
quency because, as one recognized authority has 
noted, “if it (juvenile delinquency) could be talked 
to death, it would have disappeared long ago.” 
What I would like to explore with you briefly is 
what has happened to this dream which became a 
reality in Chicago in 1899 and which has had such 
success here in your county for 50 years. In rais- 
ing this question I am not unmindful of the mar- 


velous work being done by many judges dedicated 
to the advancement and improvement of the juve- 
nile court program. Actually, there are too many 
of them to list at this time but I cannot refrain 
from calling a roll of honor of those I know which, 
apart from your own local judges, includes the 
names of Alexander, Hoffman, Ricks, Hill, Sicher, 
Polier, Smyth, Wylegala, Schramm, Melson, 
Knudson, and Kaplan. (Note: This is in no sense 
to be construed as a comprehensive list.) To each 
of them goes an accolade and to such others as you 
may add to that list. 

As proud as we justly are of them and their 
achievement we must realize, Dean Pound re- 
minds us, that the usefulness of the juvenile court 
“thas little more than begun and that difficult tasks 
still lie before us.” Let us ever be mindful that 
those men and women who sit in our juvenile 
courts “are called to carry on an outstanding for- 
ward step in the development of human powers to 
their highest unfolding—in the maintaining, fur- 
thering and transmitting of civilization.” (Pound) 
Such is the challenge of the:juvenile court! Are we 
meeting that challenge? 

A current American scholar who has devoted’ 
his time and talent to a close study of this ques- 


tion has given us this critical and very disturbing 
answer: 


The vast majority of children before the court... re- 
ceive service which does not reflect the juvenile court 
movement’s aspiration or the skills available to fully 
qualified personnel. For them, at its worst, the court 
has become the insensitive instrument of an indifferent 
or hostile social world; at its best, the court represents 
a well-intentioned but inadequately prepared, pressured 
group of individuals who cannot achieve what they 
strive to be... . It is as though an ‘ambivalent society 
created a new institution and, then, not being sure about 
what it had wrought, permitted old practices and fail- 
ings to continue and provided so few new resources that 
the institution could not flourish. 

That is indeed a serious indictment and must 
not be ignored. If only a minority of our children 
in need of the protection, the help, and the treat- 
ment this court was designed to provide is being 
served we are indeed guilty of gross neglect. We 
must insist on a widespread effect of the joining 
of such forces as humanitarianism and the best 
available knowledge for all of our children, be- 
cause such an approach has proved itself to be the 
“most economical, humane, scientific, and effec- 
tive.” 


Causes of Problems and Meaning of Behavior 


We are constantly being made aware of “the 
paucity of psychiatric and psychological services 
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which exist in the court system”—a system which 
was specifically designed to shift the responsibil- 
ity of the court “from one of punishment to con- 
cern for why the child had acted as he had and 
what could be done to help the child become a 
healthy, happy and, therefore, well-adjusted hu- 
man being.” No one who has worked in such a 
system could ever expect that hope to be fulfilled 
without the use of skills and disciplines hereto- 
fore foreign to the law. There was early recog- 
nition of the need of probation officers. Your own 
court had 38 volunteers on hand that very first 
day in June, 1902. They represent the social work 
arm of the court. The need for well-trained, well- 
paid and well-suited people in this field is indeed 
a top priority in any juvenile court. Without such 
personnel there can be no court—no matter if you 
combine all the good there is in all the judges I 
have listed and put it into one composite judge. 

Subsequently came the recognition of the need 
of the physican and the use of his services togeth- 
er with the development of the detention home, 
and of facilities for group and foster care. But 
what about “The why of the conduct and what 
could be done about it?” Recognizing the need for 
assistance in this area requires the services of the 
psychologist and the psychiatrist for precisely the 
same reasons that require the services of the pro- 
bation officer and the physician. No juvenile 
court judge can adequately do the job that is his 
without having made available to him this clinical 
team which looks at the whole child so that dis- 
position may be skillfully and humanely planned 
“in the light of causes of problems and meanings 
of behavior.” 

Here it is that we have fallen down and here it 
is that we must exert every human effort to de- 
velop these new skills, to train personnel, to inter- 
pret the court’s needs to the community, to secure 
the community’s support to pay the bill, and to 
break down “the fear and hostility toward psychi- 
atry itself on the part of parents, lawyers, and 
some judges.” A great portion of the leadership 
in this direction falls on the judge to be shared 
also by an enlightened and aroused bar. 

In support of what I believe to be the inherent 
responsibility of bench and bar in this vital area 
I call on Chief Justice Arthur Vanderbilt (N.J.), 
former dean of New York University Law School: 

Progress in the law is manifestly dependent upon our 


utilization of all the available knowledge of man and of 
society. 


To which I add the testimony of I. Howard Leh- 


man, former president of the New York County 
Lawyer’s Association: 

A realization of the interplay of economic, social, bio- 
logical, physical, and emotional factors has led us all to 
the threshold of what may be called the field of social 
law ... where there is promise of great future accom- 
plishment in the direction of a better life for man, both 
as an individual and as a member of organized society. 
For a moment take a look at medicine—no 

doubt our oldest profession—at least with 6,000 
years of recorded history. From the time of Galen 
in the second century to the time of Versalius in 
the 16th century—some 1400 years—the effect of 
Galen’s dogmatism and infallibility was appalling. 
European medicine remained at a dead level for 
about 14 centuries with the anatomy of the 
schools completely controlled by the dead hand of 
Galen. Not until Vesalius, “the father of anat- 
omy,” boldly came on the scene in the 1500’s and 
1600’s did anatomy become a living, working 
science. Under his leadership dissecting became 
both viable and respectable. Thus medicine learned 
that “things were not always as they are.” 

True to the objectivity and wisdom of Vesalius 
we hear Dean Rappleye of Columbia’s College of 
Physicians and Surgeons say: 

Medical education is not merely concerned with the 
training of technicians, however skilled, but increasingly 
with the preparation of the doctor to assume broad re- 


sponsibility for the welfare, happiness, and social effec- 
tiveness of his patients. 


“Concrete Justice for an Actual Man” 


Whereupon I inquire of bench and bar, how far 
behind can you be? I make this inquiry fully 
aware that Mr. Justice Holmes has told us that 
“they (judges and lawyers) are more likely to 
hate at sight any analysis to which they are not ac- 
customed and which disturbs repose of mind, than 
to fall in love with novelties.” To be sure nobody 
likes to have the rules changed, “especially when 
the change requires his re-education.” 

The while there appears to be this serious road- 
block along comes the refreshing and stimulating 
statement from Dean Pound: 

In effect, what there is in the way of preventive jus- 
tice . . . is achieved not by legal, but by extralegal 


agencies. It is done, for the most part, not by the agen- 
cies of the law, but by social workers. 


Which brings us to the very thing Mary 
Richmond was seeking in her effort to make in- 
creased use of social evidence intended to reveal as 
contrasted with legal evidence intended to convict. 
What delight was hers when the renowned and 
revered Wigmore responded : 
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The great thing is that in the court of the next gen- 
eration, (he wrote this over 30 years ago) with its staff 
of social workers, those materials and methods will be 
the main ones and our present technical rules will have 
gone by the board. 


That unquestioned authority on the law of evi- 
dence gave open expression to his conviction that 
social evidence would contribute to “concrete 
justice for an actual man.” Such is the justice we 
must obtain—not some abstract justice for a 
standardized, stereotyped individual in vacuo. 

All of which is pertinent to our discussion of an 
unchanging purpose with a changing program. 

The recognition of the vitality and versatility of 
this changing program is testified to by Judge 
Alexander who tells us that the work of the juve- 
nile court “is much more social than legal’ and 
then goes on to list the fields of learning and the 
disciplines he finds necessary to do this job which 
he insists requires “a high degree of specializa- 
tion.” He runs the gamut familiar to social work- 
ers from casework to community organization and 
in addition includes some aspects of pedagogy, 
counseling, psychology, penology, criminology, 
psychiatry, and medicine. In all of which the 
judge is amply supported by a number of his col- 
leagues and leading writers in this and related 
fields. Because I assume you have read all that has 
been written by your own Judge Eastman I will 
not dwell on any of his sentiments, other than to 
say he has for years been a consistently outstand- 
ing authoritative supporter of what makes for a 
successful juvenile court. Indeed, by his works, ye 
should know him! 

I get impatient with those who constantly crit- 
icize our young people and in Cassandra fashion 
view with alarm about what we are coming to 
“with the likes of these” as our future adults. 
That reminds me of the observation of a wise old 
medical professor who said “In my younger days 
I used to wonder where all these abominable stu- 
dents are going to, while now I wonder where all 
these admirable doctors come from.” Without res- 
ervation I say: Don’t worry about these young 
people. Don’t you fall victim to hyperbole and hys- 
teria. They are going to be something much better 
than we, their elders, will ever be. If they are not, 
it is primarily our fault. Let us look to the source 
before we complain about the stream being bitter. 
It is we who are responsible for the source. There 
continues to be much force to that ancient Spanish 
admonition: “Strike the father when you hear the 
son swear!” 


One Can Need Help Without Being at Fault 


The universal acceptance of the belief that peo- 
ple can be in need of help without being at fault is 
a relatively new belief. That change together with 
others in our fundamental approach to a program 
that is clearly and definitely dedicated “‘to the 
more complete fulfillment of human welfare” 
has been revolutionary in the social, economic, and 
moral forces it has unleashed. These changes re- 
quire us to exert the best that is in us to see to 
it that these forces are properly channeled and 
thus kept from inundating us completely. These 
changes in attitudes, in reactions, in approaches, 
and in convictions have necessarily resulted in 
changes in how best to make the maximum use of 
the facilities, the personnel, the resources, and the 
services not only of all the public and private 
agencies in social welfare, but also in the com- 
munity! 

The self-descriptive terms of dependency, ill- 
health, and recreational needs have long been in 
common usage as major types of human problems 
toward which community supported services have 
been directed. In their recently published study 
on “Community Planning for Human Services” 
Bradley Buell and his associates place special em- 
phasis on a fourth type which is new in the an- 
nals of health and welfare; that is “Maladjust- 
ment.” As they so graphically point out, that term 
includes symptoms of crime, delinquency, child 
neglect, mental and emotional disturbances, and 
other related ills, all of which are the concern of a 
juvenile court. This type of human problem repre- 
sents the tacit recognition of the teaching of psy- 
chiatry that the roots of these disorders lie deep in 
the very same soil from which the other more well- 
known types have had their beginnings. It is with 
the aid of psychiatry that we have begun to learn 
how to diagnose and treat the basic problems 
which underlie these several symptoms of disturb- 
ance. An awareness of the values derived from 
such an approach is again a significant change 
which must be reckoned with in considering what 
type of service we must be prepared to render in 
order to meet the challenge arising from the cur- 
rent complexities of our modern living. 

With all these changes we are reminded to be 
constantly on guard to see to it that “the human 
realities of people’s needs will never become ob- 
scured by the intricate task of executing the intent 
of the community,” That awareness has its basic 
source in the teaching of Him who asked “which 
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one of these three . . . was neighbor unto him 
that fell among thieves .. . and He said, he that 
showed mercy on him. Go thou and do likewise.” 


Our Goal: A Healthy Community 


What we are all seeking to achieve is a healthy 
community because only in such a community 
can we give the lie to T. S. Eliot’s pessimistic pro- 
phecy: 

“Here were a decent Godless people 
Their only monument the asphalt road 
And a thousand lost golf balls.” 


What do we mean, healthy community? Dr. 
Brock Chisholm, distinguished medic and psy- 
chiatrist and the present director of the World 
Health Organization (U.N.) has defined a healthy 
person as one in a physical, mental, and social 
state of well being. He has no hesitation in telling 
you that plenty of people without any known phy- 
sical illness, and with only a minimum of mental 
symptoms, maybe none at all, are yet not healthy 
because they are suffering from some social sick- 
ness. We have plenty of evidence of the stress 
arising from emotional deprivation, be it in a 
child removed from the mother or the 65-year-old 
retired from employment. The social ills resulting 
from such deprivations unless attended to will en- 
evitably lead to physical and mental disorders. 
The pity is that such disorders could often be 
avoided if attention were given to the earlier so- 
cial disorders. Take a simple example such as 
hunger, universally accepted as a social problem. 
Clearly it is a disease quite as much as cancer is 
a disease. Unless remedied, hunger leads to mal- 
nutrition, rickets, despair, suicidal and criminal 
intent, plus a host of other serious and often fatal 
disorders. 

The same is true of the community—in order 
for it to be healthy it must be in a physical, men- 
tal, and social state of well being. To you, and to 
thousands of men and women like you, is given 
the sacred trust of seeing to it that your commun- 
ity is in a social state of well-being. In such a com- 
munity lies the surest hope for the growth and de- 
velopment of our boys and girls. 


The Court Has No Place for a Mr. Fang 


Professional training, be it in social work, law, 
medicine, education or any other field, equips no 
one with a magic wand and certainly no one per- 
son, or even group of persons, is foolish enough to 
think he possesses all the answers. To me the best 
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evidence of being a professional is found in that 
person who knows how to make the maximum use 
of every available resource, be it personnel, plant, 
community, and the many intangibles which often 
are the basis of achieving the most successful re- 
sults. Before he acquires any single additional as- 
set from his professional training he must be pos- 
sessed of a good supply of common sense, of hu- 
man understanding, of sympathy and sensitivity. 
Actually no one is a professional solely because of 
professional training. He is a professional because 
he knows his job and his contemporaries—his 
toughest tribunal—know he knows his job. - 

I know of no place where professional perfor- 
mance is of more importance than in a juvenile 
court. It is there that one must know his job; a 
single mistake may well result in irreparable 
damage. 

Recently a group of graduate students made a 
personal study and observation of a number of 
juvenile court judges “on the job.” It was a 
well-planned, well-considered, and well-conducted 
study. I was quite impressed with its objectivity 
and its content. Upon conclusion, these students 
agreed on a descriptive categorization of the 
judges they had observed. There were five cate- 
gories listed as follows: 

The Counselor Judge 

The Chancellor Judge 

The Lawyer Judge 

The Parent Judge 

The Antagonistic Judge (to me the Fang) 


They were unanimous in their preference for the 
counselor judge, admitting that it was difficult to 
fix any one judge completely into any one cate- 
gory. Apparently the favored overlapping was 
counselor-chancellor. 

It is my opinion that these students made the 
right preference. Certainly the judge who faith- 
fully and successfully performs the role of the 
counselor meets the criteria I would set up for 
him. Whether Judge Eastman knows it or not, he 
would clearly be classified as such a judge. Al- 
though I do not have the same acquaintance with 
Judge McDermott, I assume that by reason of his 
association with Judge Eastman for the past 6 
or 7 years he also is a counselor judge. 

It is with much regret that I found these stu- 
dents placing the mark of “antagonistic” on more 
than one of the judges they observed. The day of 
Mr. Fang or of anyone remotely related to him 
should have long since passed. He is a part of 
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those “good old days” we want to forget—certain- 
ly we do not look for his reincarnation in this en- 
lightened period. However, he is still with us! All 
I can hope is that there is a modern Dickens on the 
job to put him on the spot. 

To the “chancellor,” the “lawyer,” and the 
“parent” I say: Do all you can to be the “counsel- 
or’—for therein lies your finest chance to do the 
greatest good for these thousands of youngsters 
who are so sorely “‘in need of aid, encouragement, 
and guidance” and to whom must be given “such 
care, protection, and assistance as will best con- 
serve their welfare.” 

To paraphrase some advice once given by Chief 
Justice Hughes I say with all the conviction at my 
command: Let us be certain that we look after the 
juvenile court, where stand those most in need of 
understanding, of mercy and of justice. The se- 


curity of the Republic will be found in the treat- 
ment accorded to the boys and girls who come into 
these courts. In indifference and hostility to their 
misery and helplessness lies disaster for all of us. 

Because of my own personal experience in this 
field and further because of my continued interest 
in and devotion to the success of the juvenile court 
movement I am delighted to be with you for this 
celebration. You are paying your tribute to a No- 
ble Adventure, and to a court without a Fang pre- 
sided over by a great Judge! 

To you, Mr. Seltzer, to each of the members of 
your Citizens’ Committee and to all of you out 
there may I take this inadequate means of ex- 
pressing my own personal thanks on this occa- 
sion when ali of us renew our faith and belief in 
an unchanging purpose which can give life and 
strength to a changing program! 


Value and Use of Counseling Techniques 
in the Work of Probation Officers 


By ROBERT H. DALTON, PH.D. 
Head, Department of Child Development and Family Relationships, Cornell University 


he enactment in 1925 of a federal probation 
six gave formal recognition by the Federal 
Government to one of the most promising 
procedures in the treatment of criminals yet to be 
employed. For 214 decades now the implementa- 
tion of that law, and the attempt to turn the 
vision of its creators into reality, has been going 
on. The success of probation asa method of dealing 
with offenders is assured. The conception of proba- 
tion work, the training of probation officers, and 
the actual procedures used in the field are always 
open to review with an eye toward improvement. 
The basic conception underlying probation as a 
method of treatment of the criminal offender has 
two parts, or hypotheses: (a) that individualized 
treatment of selected offenders without custody is 
a more effective deterrent of crime than is insti- 
tutionalization,’ and (b) that “wise and compas- 


1 Frank A. Ross, ““A Lawyer Looks at Probation,” FEDERAL PROBATION, 
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sionate friendship,” or friendly counseling is the 
most effective method of individualized treatment.2 
There is not sufficient scientific evidence to test the 
validity of these hypotheses at the present time. 
Our concern here is with the second, or friendly 
counseling hypothesis; fortunately a serious at- 
tempt to test this has been made. We shall describe 
the research in some detail. 


The Role of Friendship in Treatment 

In 1935 a private social agency, the Cambridge- 
Somerville Youth Study, was established by the 
late Dr. Richard C. Cabot. The agency had a dual 
purpose: (a) to prevent delinquency through the 
use of wise and friendly counseling, and (b) to 
determine the effectiveness of this human rela- 
tionship procedure by comparing the end results 
with the outcome of a group of boys in a control 
group who received no such counseling.® 

Originally it was planned to continue the study 
for 10 years. The first actual work with a few se- 
lected boys began in the fall of 1937; the last of 
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the 325 boys selected for treatment was made in 
May 1939. The study was terminated at the end of 
1945 chiefly because of the war. 

The subjects were selected from boys attending 
public and parochial schools. Most of the boys were 
6 or 7 years old at the time they were selected. 

The most unique aspect of the study grew out of 
the empirical faith of Dr. Cabot in “the contagion 
of personalities.” He expressed his faith in this 
manner: “So far as I have seen such reforms (of 
criminals) or heard of them from others, there 
has been at least one necessary condition: that 
someone should come to know and to understand 
the man in so intimate and friendly a way that he 
comes to a better understanding of himself and to 
a truer comprehension of the world he lives in.” 
No particular training, experience, or professional 
background could be singled out as necessary in 
the counselor who was to establish such an inti- 
mate contact with the boys. And no single plan 
of treatment could be outlined in advance; treat- 
ment, Dr. Cabot thought, should consist simply of 
“whatever was best for the boy.” Thus, we find on 
the staff persons with no professional training, 
nursing training, and social work training. Each 
staff member was left free to do whatever he con- 
sidered best and practical. 

1. Finding the boys.—Nearly 2,000 names were 
obtained by asking the schools to submit names of 
“difficult” and “‘average’’® boys, by asking social 
agencies to submit names, by searching the court 
records, and by interviewing probation and police 
officers. 

2. Investigation.—The following procedure was 
followed in the case of each boy; mental and phy- 
sical tests were obtained, home visits were made, 
teachers submitted reports and were interviewed, 
official records of the schools, courts, and private 
agencies were searched. In addition to this, delin- 
quency surveys of the two cities were made. The 
collecting of all of these data required several 
years. 

3. Preselection (screening).—From the 2,000 
names collected 650 were needed—325 for each of 
the groups (“treatment” and “control”’). Those 
who had passed their twelfth birthday and those 


4 Edwin Powers, “Research in Delinquency Prevention.” Unpublished 
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who could not be readily located or who had left 
town were automatically dropped from considera- 
tion. A methodical attempt was made to rule out as 
many as possible of the so-called “average” boys 
from the treatment group so that an equal number 
of ‘“predelinquents” would be kept in the final se- 
lection. 

4. “ Classification.—The next step was to turn 
over all the remaining names to a selection com- 
mittee of three. This committee was composed of a 


practicing psychiatrist, a casework director in a 


reformatory, and an outstanding social worker in 
charge of one of the State divisions. None of these 
men had any previous connection with the study, 
and all had professional experience with crimi- 
nals. Their job was to examine the data on each 
boy and estimate the probability that he would or 
would not become a delinquent.® Over a period of 
15 months 782 boys were classified. 

5. Matching. — These 782 cases were then 
matched so that two equated groups could be 
formed. The matching was done by two psychol- 
ogists who did not look merely for common ele- 
ments but for “psychological twins,” that is similar 
configurational and clinical pictures. As two boys 
were matched, a coin was tossed to decide which 
should go in the control and which in the treat- 
ment group. Of the 782, a total of 650 were divid- 
ed equally into the two groups. 

6. Assignment.—As the boys were matched, 
those allocated to the treatment group were as- 
signed to counselors. These assignments began in 
November 1937 and were completed in May 1939. 
By this latter date 10 counselors were employed. 

7. Treatment.—Treatment was considered to 
have begun when the counselor made his first con- 
tact with the boy, the family, or the school. Treat- 
ment was understood to be the effort on the part 
of the counselor to carry out the objectives of the 
study; i.e., the use of wise and friendly counsel- 
ing. Following are some practices representative 
of what the counselors actually did with the boys: 
arranging for physical examinations, taking boys 
on educational trips or excursions, arranging for 
camp and farm placements, finding employment 
for the boy and his family, advising and counsel- 
ing the family in respect to the boy’s problems 
(sex, discipline, and the like), referring the boy 
to other individuals or agencies for special help, 
and inviting the boy to spend a day or so at 
counselor’s home. 


The general conclusions of the study, as stated 
by Powers’ revealed that (1). the usual forces in 
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the community were just as effective in prevent- 
ing boys from committing delinquent acts as was 
the special work of the counselors, and that (2) 
some of the boys with whom the counselors worked 
were deflected from serious delinquent careers. 
Other conclusions reached by Witmer‘ in her eval- 
uation of the study are the following: Friendship 
between a boy and counselor is a necessary but not 
a sufficient condition for this kind of treatment. 
In addition to friendship the boy must want to be 
helped and the counselor must be flexible enough 
to adapt his treatment procedures to the boy’s in- 
dividual needs. Other factors in determining the 
success or failure of treatment were the charac- 
ter of the parent-child relationships (good rela- 
tions were a positive indicator, very unfavorable 
relations were a negative indicator) ; the nature 
of the boy’s personality and the seriousness of his 
emotional disturbance; and the social inadequa- 
cies of the home. Where these social inadequacies 
were very extreme they tended to counterbalance 
the parent’s affection and concern for the boy’s 
welfare. 

This study unfortunately does not give a de- 
finitive answer to the question of the effectiveness 
of treatment by the use of wise and friendly coun- 
seling. Friendship almost defies definition; its 
meaning certainly varies from person to person. 
The manner of dealing with the boys, therefore, 
was somewhat different for each counselor. The 
question of the role of friendship in preventing de- 
linquency remains unanswered. Actually the prin- 
ciples of counseling and psychotherapy were not 
followed in this study ; evaluation of counseling as 
a means of preventing delinquency is impossible. 

Let us turn now to the use of professional 
counseling techniques in the modification of hu- 
man behavior, and inquire into some generally ac- 
cepted principles of counseling which may be of 
value in probation work. These will be discussed 
under two categories: (a) factors which indicate 
treatability, and (b) attitudes and practices of 
counselors. 


Factors Indicating Treatability 


Snyder® has reviewed the research literature on 
treatability. Of first importance, he finds in de- 
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termining treatability, is the desire of the person 
for help. If there is no motivation to alter one’s 
behavior, the counselor can do little. When such a 
desire is absent it may or may not be stimulated; 
the challenge to the counselor is to try to create 
such a positive desire in his client. If the individ- 
ual wants help he will keep his appointments and 
he will express his conflicts verbally to the coun- 
selor. Of course, the skill of the counselor is an im- 
portant factor in creating the atmosphere which 
encourages such positive action. 

Rogers!” suggests several criteria which indi- 
cate the use of counseling as a method: (1) The 
individual must have some capacity to cope with 
his reality situation and some ability to make 
changes when he realizes that they are necessary. 
For example, if you are dealing with a boy who 
comes from a social environment which encourages 
antisocial acts, and if he is rejected at home and in 
his other institutional affiliations, he must get out 
of that situation and into a more favorable one. If 
this is impossible, counseling is very inadequate. 
(2) The individual must be reasonably independ- 
ent either emotionally or spatially of the real fam- 
ily situation. In other words, he must be free to 
initiate changes in his behavior when he comes to 
realize that such changes are desired. If he is 
controlled by others, either economically or emo- 
tionally, he is not free to alter his behavior be- 
cause the source of his gratification will be threat- 
ened. It is for this reason that most child guidance 
clinics have come to insist that treatment of par- 
ents coincide with treatment of the child. (3) The 
person should be reasonably free from specific 
(excessive) instabilities of an organic or heredi- 
tary nature; e.g., psychopathy, brain damage, 
hyperactivity. Malamud and Malamud#! also con- 
sider a diagnosis of schizophrenia, alcoholism, or 
any hereditary mental disease an unfavorable 
factor in treatability. (4) The client should pos- 
sess adequate intelligence, that is, not lower than 
dull-normal. Healy and Bronner have reported a 
striking relationship between intelligence and out- 
come of treatment. Glassman!? has questioned the 
importance of intelligence per se in determining 
the outcome of treatment. (5) The client should 
be of suitable age and elasticity. He should be 
neither too young nor too old, for in either case he 
is not as likely to be able to cope with his life situa- 
tion. Fenichel’* in speaking of indications for psy- 
choanalysis which, of course, are not entirely ap- 
plicable for our purposes, says that the ideal ages 
for treatment are between the 15 and 40. 
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A last point concerning indications for coun- 
seling has to do with the pairing of client and 
counselor. Because of the close personal co-oper- 
ation required between the two persons, it is nec- 
essary that they be able to work together, or that 
they “suit each other.” By virture of your own ex- 
periences and training some people are going to 
rub you the wrong way. It is important that this 
be discovered early, otherwise resistance will de- 
velop which will inevitably defeat the end of 
treatment. This suggests that there should be flex- 
ibility in the assignment and reassignment of case 
loads to probation officers. 


Attitudes and Practices of Counselors 


Effective counseling implies a relationship be- 
tween two people in which the counselor attempts 
to create conditions which will facilitate increased 
understanding on the part of the counselee of his 
life situation, and promote the necessary freedom 
to act in accordance with that understanding. 
Many criminal acts result from internal compul- 
sions or external pressures of which the individual 
is only vaguely, if at all, aware. Increased under- 
standing would bring into sharp focus the motives 
underlying his behavior. If he is to be a responsible 
citizen his freedom must be maintained—freedom 
with all of its social implications. Unless he is to 
be kept under continuous surveillance he must be 
free to decide whether he will continue his own 
present way of life or, if he is to change it, to 
do so in his own good time and for his own 
good or bad reasons. There is no half-way station 
in this conception of freedom. While a person is on 
probation he is not free—he is conditionally re- 
leased. He must understand this. He must under- 
stand that his achievement of actual freedom de- 
pends not so much upon conformity with the 
rules imposed by the terms of his probation, im- 
portant and necessary as those rules are, as it 
does upon the liberating effect of insight into 
himself and the social and psychological forces 
impinging upon him in the intimate social group- 
ing (the community) of which he is a part. With 
this kind of knowledge and understanding he 
may begin his ascent toward freedom. The pro- 
bation officer’s task is to create the kind of atmos- 
phere or climate in his counseling relationship 
with his client that such increased understanding 
may be facilitated. Here we shall discuss some of 
the attitudes and practices which have been 
found to be effective in promoting optimal coun- 
seling conditions. 


1. Respect for and faith in the other person.— 
The counselor tries to understand how the other 
has come to feel, think, and act as he does. He 
does not belittle the struggle the other has made 
and is making to solve his problem. At the same 
time the counselor must believe that his client 
has the potential capacity to solve his problem, 
given proper understanding and conditions. 

2. A realistic attitude toward oneself.—Before 
we can properly understand another person we 
must know ourselves. We must know our own 
emotional involvements and tender spots—our 
own unsolved problems. We must know the areas 
in which we are inclined to look upon others in 
light of our weaknesses and strengths. Until we 
possess such knowledge we may unconsciously 
encourage a client along the very lines which we 
would consciously seek to have him avoid. Self- 
knowledge leads to greater objectivity and fair- 
ness in dealing with another. It also enables us to 
concentrate on the solution of his problem and 
prevents attempting to solve our own problems 
at his expense through the relationship. 

3. An attitude of complete honesty at all times. 
—The foundation of all effective counseling is 
confidence. The client will test you in a thousand 
different ways, and dishonesty is the surest way 
to undermine his confidence. One example will 
suffice. Where the probation officer is attempting 
to prevent recurrence of criminal behavior his 
attitude toward the cultural sanctions should be 
made clear to the client from the beginning ; other- 
wise misunderstanding is likely to develop in the 
relationship. In other words, the client should 
know whether the probation officer is going to side 
with the law-enforcing officials or with the client 
himself in the face of any breach of the terms of 
his probation. 

4. The establishment of good rapport in the 
counseling relationship is essential to effective 
treatment.—Good rapport is primarily a function 
of the individual attitudes and dispositions of the 
counselor. It also is based upon the natural like- 
ableness of the two partners and the way in which 
the situation is structured. Where there is an ex- 
plicit common goal and the limits of acceptable be- 
havior are clearly understood there is the best 
chance for success. This calls for the probation of- 
ficer to decide upon the role he shall take. Shall he 
be judge, shall he be friend? He cannot realistic- 
ally take either of these roles. Shall he be a friend- 
ly counselor? If so, what does this imply, and how 
shall it be clarified for the probationer? 
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5. The practice of patience, the ability to listen 
and withhold judgment or too ready advice or 
interpretation, help to facilitate a good counseling 
situation.—It is not the counselor’s job to demon- 
strate how quick he is in understanding or solving 
problems; rather he should seek to help the other 
to gain in self-confidence and the ability to solve 
his own problem. He may never be able to do it; 
and this we must recognize and be willing to face. 
We may not be able to help some people—we must 
be able to fail. When we have achieved sufficient 
security to be able to fail without too great threat 
to ourselves, we will then be enabled to relax and 
provide a constant, sustaining support for our 
clients. This is one of the paradoxes of counseling: 
as we achieve the ability to accept failure in work- 
ing with a client our chances of success with him 
increase. 

6. Study of the person’s life history.—How one 
has met typical life situations at home, at school, 
with his gang, in the community institutions, in 
his work situations, and in his marriage indicate 
his patterns of adjustment and adaptability. From 
this appraisal of the trends in his past behavior 
and from the way in which he handles himself in 
current crises one can gauge the integrative capac- 
ity of his ego. One can better judge what to expect 
of the client and under what conditions to expect 
it. One may come to know when encouragement, 
support, and reassurance are indicated, and when 
suggestion, advice, and other forms of pressure 
are necessary. One may even discover that under 
the peculiar concatenation of unfortunate and 
tragic circumstances in the life of a client crime 
may be the only solution to his difficulties—the 
only solution, that is, which will keep his person- 
ality from complete disintegration. 


Crime Arises From a Complex 
Background of Conditions 


Before closing I should like to suggest that 
individual counseling is not the only method and 
frequently may not be the best method of treating 
criminal offenders who are on probation. Difficul- 


ties arising out of group situations may be more 


readily solved in groups than in individual con- 
sultation. Let us briefly inquire into the relevance 
of this statement. 

Everyone is born a potential criminal. He be- 
comes an actual criminal by virtue of the learnings 
which he acquires in the course of his development 
in social groups. This being so it becomes exceed- 


ingly significant to know the kinds of learning 
situations to which he has been exposed. With such 
knowledge we may not only help him to under- 
stand how he acquired certain traits and disposi- 
tions, but we may also be able to modify the cur- 
rent situation so that repeated reinforcement of 
old behavior patterns will not occur. 

Two of the most prominent background learning 
situations in youth which influence the develop- 
ment of criminal tendencies are the home and the 
gang. According to dynamic psychology, the indi- 
vidual may have a basically sound personality 
structure but act out against society as a result of 
group identification. On the other hand he may 
have a personality warped by contagion through 
long and intimate association with sick and de- 
praved parents. In either case his behavior is to 
a large degree a product of an interplay of dy- 
namic forces over which he has little, if any, con- 
trol. This interplay of forces has to be understood 
and modified before the individual’s behavior can 
be changed. Or he has to be removed from the 
situation into a more healthy one, in addition to 
receiving individualized help. 

This calls for a larger undertaking than the 
probation officer alone can possibly shoulder. 
Crime thus conceived makes probation become a 
community responsibility, and the job of the pro- 
bation officer that of seeking, harnessing, and 
co-ordinating the human resources within com- 
munities which may be brought to bear upon the 
general social improvement and specific corrective 
measures where they are needed. 


Summary 


A research study was discussed in an attempt 
to determine the role of friendship in treatment. 
The study was inconclusive, but many valuable 
suggestions grew out of it. One conclusion drawn 
was that personal friendship is exceedingly diffi- 
cult to achieve in a professional setting. This 
would suggest that we need a redefinition of the 
friendship role which the probation officer at- 
tempts to take, so that both the officer and proba- 
tioner know clearly where they stand. 

Counseling techniques were discussed in terms 
of (a) factors indicating treatability, and (b) 
attitudes and practices of counselors. Concerning 
treatability the following important factors were 
mentioned : desire of the person for help; capacity 
of the individual to cope with his reality situation ; 
freedom from specific instabilities of an organic 
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or hereditary nature; adequate intelligence; suit- 
able age and elasticity; and the importance of 
pairing the client and counselor. In speaking of 
attitudes and practices these were emphasized: 
respect for and faith in the client; a realistic 
understanding of one’s own motives; an attitude 
of complete honesty; good rapport; patience; the 
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ability to listen and to withhold judgment; under- 
standing the life history of the client. 

Ultimately the probation officer’s task is to see 
to it that the personal interests of the persons with 
whom he works are kept in proper balance with 
the social interests, for as our society is constituted - 
this is the key to successful democratic living. 


Group Therapy in the Treatment of Offenders 


By LLoyD W. McCoRKLE 
Director, Highfields Project, Hopewell, New Jersey 


HE EFFORTS IN RECENT YEARS to apply group 
to the treatment of offenders has 

received the attention and interest of a large 
number of persons in the field or correction. While 
the use of this method as a technique to manipulate 
inmate attitude is a recent development, a con- 
siderable number of correctional institutions have 
initiated group therapy programs. 

In November 1950, the committee on group 
therapy and correctional agencies of the American 
Group Psychotherapy Association surveyed 312 
penal and correctional institutions in the United 
States to determine the status of group therapy in 
these institutions. Of the 109 institutions respond- 
ing to the questionnaire, 39 replied that group 
therapy was part of their program and 10 insti- 
tutions indicated a desire to start such a program. 
Twenty-eight of the institutions reporting a group 
therapy program were male and 11 were female. 
The survey revealed that group therapy is more 
frequently used in training schools (21 institu- 
tions) ; less frequently in reformatories, (13 insti- 
tutions) ; and seldom in prisons, (5 institutions) .' 


No Techniques as Yet Standardized 


While an extensive body of literature has de- 
veloped in the area of group therapy, no technique 


1 Lloyd W. McCorkle, “Current Status of Group Therapy 
in Correctional Institutions,’ to be published in the July 
1952 issue of the International Journal of Group Psycho- 
therapy, gives a complete report of this survey. 

? Lewis H. Loeser, “Editorial”; International Journal of 
Group Psychotherapy, Vol. I, No. 1, April 1951. 

* Giles Thomas, “Group Psychotherapy: A Review of 
the Recent Literature,’ Psychosomatic Medicine, Vol. V, 
No. 2, April 1943. 

Grifford and MacKenzie, “A Review of Literature on the 
Group Treatment of Psychotics,” Diseases of the Nervous 
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has yet been standardized. This literature is 
largely in the form of descriptive, clinical reports 
of personal experiences with group therapy in 
specific situations and reveals the varying orienta- 
tion of practitioners. Regarding this, one reviewer 
writes “. . . the literature on group therapy is so 
confusing that one thinks there are as many forms 
of group therapy as there are practitioners.” In 
addition, much of the literature reveals what 
Loeser refers to as “a persistent tendency to prove 
and justify group therapy” and lack of “unifor- 
mity in use of words and phrases.”? Several 
writers, in an effort to deal systematically with 
this impressionistic literature, arrange it under 
three basic approaches—repressive-inspirational, 
didactic, and analytic. The repressive-inspirational 
method uses the emotional appeal of the evangelis- 
tic revival meeting combined with the commercial 
techniques of salesmanship to urge the participant 
to control himself by suppressing asocial or 
worrisome thoughts or wishes and, at the same 
time, find an inspiration in life—work, religion, 
etc. The didactic approach employs a class method 
in the belief that intellectual insight and verbal 
knowledge of psychodynamics constitute treat- 
ment. Analytically-oriented group psychotherapy 
uses free association and intuitive interpretation 
of material presented by group members and urges 
the loosening of repression and the conscious 
recognition and analysis of unconscious asocial 
wishes.® This superficial description of these basic 
approaches is important because variations in 
techniques are interrelated with levels and goals 
in the therapy. The character of the group, the 
content of the discussion, and the meanings of the 
situation to all of the participants will depend on 
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the initial definitions around the type of group 
therapy to be employed and the consistency and 
integrity with which its goals are pursued. The 
survey referred to earlier reveals many variations 
in the type of group therapy employed in correc- 
tional institutions. The major emphasis in correc- 
tional institutions is on a lecture-discussion type 
of group therapy (21 institutions), in which the 
class method is employed. Only three institutions 
report the use of analytic group psychotherapy 
and three, a repressive-inspirational type of group 
therapy. Twelve institutions report varying com- 
binations of these three methods. It might be 
pointed out in this connection that the replies 
seem to indicate that a number of institutions 
replying to the questionnaire referred to rec- 
reational and occupational programs as group 
therapy. 


Guided Group Interaction 


This article concerns itself with a modification 
of group analytic psychotherapy which Slavson 
correctly identifies as “a derivative group tech- 
nique”—guided group interaction.* As the title 
suggests, in guided group interaction the leader 
is active in the discussion, especially in initial 
sessions and plays a supportive, guiding role 
throughout the course of the group’s history. Also, 
as the title suggests, the major emphasis is on the 
group and its development rather than on an at- 
tempt at exhaustive psychoanalysis of individuals 
in the group. Guided group interaction might be 
defined as using free discussion in a friendly 
supportive atmosphere to re-educate the delin- 
quent to accept the restrictions of society by find- 
ing greater personal satisfaction in conforming to 
social rules than following delinquent patterns. 

In common with most correctional programs, 
guided group interaction makes assumptions about 
the kinds of socializing experiences incarcerated 
delinquents need and can use if they are to be 
helped in achieving their potential usefulness as 
good citizens. Guided group interaction assumes 
delinquents will benefit from a social experience 
where in concert with their peers and a leader 
they can freely discuss, examine, and analyze their 
problems of living without the threats so common 
in their previous learning experiences. It assumes 
the mutual give-and-take of group discussion will 
stimulate the inmate to some insight into the 

4S. R. Slavson, “Current Trends in Group Psychothera- 
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relationship between what takes place in this 
learning situation and his immediate problems 
of living. Consequently, the relationships encoun- 
tered and the material discussed at sessions must 
be felt by the participant as making some contri- 
bution to his critical struggle for adjustment. If 
participants are not degraded or excluded from 
the group because of their compulsive aggressive 
behavior, the “group climate” must be lenient, 
accepting, and structured to give support to all. 
There is freedom for persons participating to 
evolve their own roles in the group, to understand 
their present roles, plus opportunities to develop 
new roles. This type of group activity requires an 
easy, informal atmosphere where members are 
democratic equals and where social controls evolve 
out of interaction and increased understandings. 
It is inevitable, if these goals are reasonably 
achieved, for free emotional expressions to follow 
and the characteristic modes of adjustment of all 
participants to be exposed to one another and the 
leader. In this process, the participant’s concep- 
tion of self and others, and how these major con- 
cepts came into being and are related to his modes 
of adjustment, are analyzed and discussed. 


Role of the Leader 


The type of group outlined above will not sud- 
denly come into being because some person decides 
to form one. Rather, members, as a result of in- 
teraction and communication, develop ways of 
relating to one another that make possible the 
analysis of behavior patterns. Inmates in correc- 
tional institutions live and participate in an in- 
mate social system where the values frown upon 
or openly disapprove of open, mature relationships 
with representatives of the threatening, hostile, 
outside world. Since to the inmate the leader is a 
representative of this unfriendly world, he is usu- 
ally guarded and suspicious in his initial responses 
in the group. As group members hesitantly, later 
openly and defiantly, test the leader’s definition of 
the guided group interaction situation and his 
role in it, hostile and aggressive reactions are 
directed at the world in general and particularly 
toward the administration of criminal justice. 
These aggressive reactions demand from the lead- 
er not only the highest order of leadership, but the 
ability to make fine discriminating judgments. 

Since the entire course of the group’s develop- 
ment is dependent on the skill and ease the leader 
exercises in handling these reactions, sensitivity 
to delinquents’ needs, plus ability to quickly make 
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contact with them, seems an indispensable require- 
ment of the group leader. The inability of the in- 
carcerated delinquent to identify with adult fig- 
ures, his quest for the leader’s vulnerability, plus 
the tensions generated by the abnormal situation 
in which he lives, combine to make it necessary 
for the leader to sustain what Kesselman describes 
as the “bitter brutal attitudes of a misanthropic 
aggressive type of personality.” The delinquent’s 
ability “to put the leader on the spot” has been 
observed by many therapists. Take the simple 
matter of a request for a cigarette from the leader. 
If the leader complies with the request, it can 
mean that the group will look at him as “a sucker” 
and demand endless gratification of their infantile 
wishes ; but to deny it means the leader is open to 
the charge of being a “heel who doesn’t care.’® 
The only safe course in this situation as in others 
requiring the handling of aggressive’reactions, is 
to turn them back to the group for their discus- 
sion. 

In initial sessions, the leader will receive endless 
requests and demands that he correct what indi- 
vidual members conceive to be illogical or unfair 
in their treatment. During this time there is con- 
siderable ventilation of feelings, behavior becomes 
disorderly, discussion seems aimless, and to the 
outsider the group might seem like a “bull-session” 
where people gripe and do little else. During this 
period the leader can use his influence to dis- 
courage idle discussion and by the simple tech- 
nique of restating and paraphrasing provocative 
ideas which come from the group, direct partici- 
pants to some analyses of their personal involve- 
ment in these issues. As one observer commented, 
“He (the leader) never lets the fire down. He 
rarely meets issues directly but juggles them and 
tosses them back to the group.” In time, the lead- 
er’s attitude of acceptance and his failure to inflict 
punitive or counteraggressive acts win him a 
few supporters in the group who soon begin to 
object to the views of some of the most hostile 
and aggressive members. A division on the basis 
of their attitudes develop with some for, some 
against, and others undecided about group partici- 
pation.® At this time, the first tentative examina- 
tions by the group begin with some analysis of the 
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meaning suggested by what group and individuals 
have been doing during this griping and complain- 
ing period. Responses like “fooling around,” “try- 
ing to get youmad,” provide a lever for discussions 
which clarify the leader’s role with an increasing 
number of members beginning to appreciate him 
as an individual who reflects back to them their 
aggressions and hostilities by the simple device of 
asking provocative questions, repeating ideas ex- 
pressed in the group, and summarizing to bring 
out significant issues. The leader uses this ap- 
proach in the following summary of a group of 
young offenders gathered for their twelfth ses- 
sion. 


Pat and Charles started to talk about how the group 
had been silent most of the time the last few meetings. 
The leader said he had noticed this and wondered if they 
could think of any reasons why they were unable to 
talk. Several of the members said it was difficult to 
“start talking.” Frank said the problem was “to get 
started.” Carl said, “This puzzles me. What are we 
supposed to do in here? So far all I’ve heard is a lot of 
bitching or else everyone keeps quite.” Frank said 
“You’re supposed to talk about your problems.” Pat 
said he wished the group would “get started” because 
“IT want to make some progress and get out of this place.” 

The leader asked the group what they thought Pat 
needed to learn. Charles said, “I knew him outside and 
he was pretty lazy. He’s not lazy in here but he couldn’t 
keep a job out there. I think that’s what he needs.” Pat 
did not say anything, looked at the floor, moved his feet 
about. 

The leader asked Bill what he thought about Charles’s 
observations about Pat. Bill replied, “You know what 
I thought? I thought he was a squealer and they’re 
supposed to be friends and he told about him not working 
outside.” When the leader asked Bill why he felt so 
strongly about this, he replied, “I don’t think anybody 
ought to say that. I don’t want anybody to say anything 
like that about me. If you want to know those things, 
I’ll tell you. I think the fellows should tell you, not some- 
body else.” 

Carl said he couldn’t see why Bill was making such 
a fuss about Charles’ remark because “he (the leader) 
could easily find out if he wanted to.” Bill again repeated 
his observation that nobody should squeal. Charles said 
maybe Bill was afraid “somebody would say that about 
you.” 

Quite upset and annoyed, Bill said “I’ll tell it myself.” 
He went on to say that he understood why he got into 
trouble, was positive he wouldn’t have the same diffi- 
culties on the outside and was positive he was ready for 
release. The leader said he thought it was interesting 
that Bill could become so upset about Charles’ statement 
since everybody in the group knew that Pat had difficulty 
working and he had, in fact, told the group about it on 
one occasion. All of the boys smiled and the leader asked 
Pat if he thought Charles was “a squealer” because of 
what he had said. 

Pat said he didn’t feel that way and went on to say 
the remark “hurt me a little” but “I think Charles is 
my best friend.” Bill said he didn’t think a boy in the 
group should make remarks of this kind about another 
boy. 

The leader asked the group if any of them thought the 
way Bill felt about things might be related to what the 
group is able to talk about. Carl said it could be and 
Frank said, “I don’t think telling another guy some of 
his faults is squealing if you do it in here” and added. 
“T have trouble talking about my problems.” Bill said 
nee he would feel differently if “it was one of my old 

riends.” 
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Carl and Bob started to kid Bill about Charles’ earlier 
remarks, that perhaps he was afraid some of the boys 
might tell him some*things he didn’t want to hear. Bill 
became angry and annoyed, complained that everybody 
should be a “nice guy.” He went on to say that if you 
rte people “their faults,” you’re not being a “pal of 
theirs.’ 

The leader asked the group if they didn’t think Charles 
was being a good friend of Pat’s since he seemed to be 
trying to help him not only get discharged, but maybe 
be a little happier after his discharge. All the group 
members including Bill agreed but Bill said, “I don’t 
think you should say it; the fellows should say it about 
himself. I’ll tell you anything you want to know. I never 
had any troubles outside. All I did was steal. I told you 
why I wanted to do that; I wanted to get nice clothes 
but nobody in my gang sieals anymore. I was the only 
one and now I’ve stopped.” 

Most of the boys smiled and the leader asked Carl why 
he was laughing. He replied, “Bill is always telling you 
he stopped stealing ard that he is ready to go home. I 
don’t think you believe him.” Bill said he had a feeling 
that “you don’t believe me. Sometimes when I look at 
you I think you would like to keep me here forever; 
other times I think you like me.” The leader asked if 
anyone could think of reasons for this. Nobody replied 
but Bill, who said, “I guess it’s the way you look at me; 
I don’t know. Maybe it’s the way you smile.” 

The group was silent for a few minutes. Several of 
the boys move restlessly in their seats. Finally Frank 
said, “Here we go again.” Most of the boys laughed at 
this remark and the leader asked Bob if he could think 
of any reasons why the group has difficulties either 
getting started or spending the time arguing and com- 
plaining. Bob said, “I know you think I have something 
to do with it but that’s in the past.” This surprised the 
group and when I asked them if they had any idea what 
Bob was talking about, nobody replied. The leader said 
that perhaps what Bob wanted to say was that his 
strong feelings of dislike and resentment for him which 
Bob had never been able to talk about in the group 
might have some relation to the problem we were dis- 
cussing. Several of the boys moved about uneasily in 
their seats and Bob said, “I think we got that straight- 
ened out. I wish you would say did and not has feelings 
of resentment. It’s like I said; I resent authority.” The 
leader said he thought all the group recognized this but 
since they had not been able to talk about it in the past, 
perhaps some members felt it was a major issue that 
os to be discussed before they could talk about other 
things. 

Several of the boys, Carl, Charles, and Frank nodded 
their heads in agreement and Bob said, “That was in 
the past.” The leader suggested at the close of the hour 
that perhaps the group would find it easier to get started 
now-that some of these things were out in the open and 
were recognized by all. Bob said, “I feel better now that 
it’s out.” The leader again pointed out that it is easier 
> — about things if they are recognized and accepted 

y all. 


Difficulties Between Members Are 
Brought Into Focus 


With increased acceptance of the leader’s role, 
group members express their uncomfortable feel- 
ings around one another; such observations as 
“this is personal; I can’t tell anybody about it,” 
“if we were alone I would tell you,” “the other 
guys would laugh if I told you” or “why in the 
hell should we tell Bill? He won’t pay any attention 
to us” become commonplace. Returning these 
observations to the group for discussion exposes 


difficulties between members which can be brought 
into focus and superficially analyzed. The follow- 
ing summary of a group who have participated in 
group sessions for six weeks reveals this pattern. 


Ed, Jack, and Phil started to talk about the garbage 
detail. Ed complained that Pete was trying to get on 
this.detail and Ken interrupted to say, “He (the driver) 
said he doesn’t want Pete on the garbage truck.” Pete 
said. “He says the same thing about you.” Ed said, 
“The reason the driver fired Ken is because he didn’t 
want Pete so he figured he would fire them both.” 

Pete and Phil got in an argument about the garbage 
detail and Pete told how Phil would sneak off the farm 
and join the garbage detail. The leader pointed out there 
was a good deal of feeling around this and wondered 
why Ken, Ed, Harry, and Jack were so anxious to criti- 
cize Pete. Harry said, “He wants everybody to look 
up to him and a lot of guys don’t like him.” Ken said, 
“It’s better for it to come out at the meeting than to 
have it build up out of the meeting. Isn’t that right, 
you guys? Pete tries to act like a big shot.” Pete inter- 
rupted to say “Him and him,” pointing to Ed and Jack, 
“have been burned up at me and have been causing 
trouble for me. When they heard I was coming back, 
Ed said ‘is that pain in the neck coming’?” Jack said, 
“I don’t like him because he’s a stooge.” Pete asked 
Jack for an example and Jack said, “You know what I 
mean. Just like now. You told about Phil riding on ‘the 
garbage truck.” Pete said, “Everybody was telling about 
me so I just told about him.” Sam said he didn’t think 
it was “snitching” if you tell about it in a meeting. 

Most of the group agreed and Pete said that Jack 
felt that way because “Joe said I was a stooge.” Ed 
said, “Pete wants everybody to be afraid of him. He’s 
trying to scare everybody.” Sam said that when Pete 
was around he felt threatened. Pete, excited and upset, 
yelled that he had never done anything to Sam and 
could not understand “why he feels that way.” Sam’s 
only comment was, “I don’t know. I just feel that way.” 
Ken said he thought that Pete was trying to push people 
around. Jack said, “One other time I said what I had to 
about Pete. He thinks he has too much muscle.” Harry 
returned to the theme that a lot of the boys “don’t like 
Pete. He walks around like he owns the place.” Phil 
said, “I get along O.K. with Pete.” 

The leader asked the group if they could be. more 
specific and point out to Pete instances that would illus- 
trate what they were talking about so that he would be 
able to understand what they were trying to say. Ed 
gave an instance when Pete and Jack got into difficulties 
at work when Pete pulled a crate that Jack was seated 
on out from under him. This annoyed Jack who said, 
“Why don’t you forget about that?” Harry complained 
that Pete is always thinking of his own personal ad- 
vantage at work and constantly escapes the more diffi- 
cult work assignments. The leader pointed out there 
seemed to be a good deal of feeling between Pete and 
Jack. Ed laughed and said, “they’re sizing one another 
up.” Jack claimed this was not true. Both of the boys 
said they were “not afraid of anyone.” Phil pointed out 
that both Pete and Jack had gotten into trouble on the 
outside because of their aggressive, assaultive behavior. 
Pete said that was right and “the last thing I want to 
do is get into any fights but I’m not going to take any- 
thing from anybody.” Ken, in a conciliatory tone said, 
“Nobody has anything against you, Pete, but this has 
been building up. Don’t think that I don’t like you. It’s 
a good idea to get this out at the meeting.” Pete agreed 
and said “I’ve had the feeling that some of the guys 
don’t like me and I wondered why.” 


A New Respect for One Another Emerges 


Out of the above type of session there slowly 
emerges a new respect for one another as persons 
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with problems and instead of all members being 
“nice guys” about whom nobody can “see anything 
wrong with him; he does his work O.K.,” sharper 
insights and intuitive impressions around one 
another are expressed. Simultaneously, the be- 
havior in the group becomes more orderly and the 
leader finds increased support for his earlier 
definitions. If the initial anxieties and resistances 
have been adequately handled, warmer, friendlier 
relations replace the earlier aggressive, destruc- 
tive, hostile repsonses. With the release of hostile, 
aggressive feelings and some understanding of the 
origin of these feelings, deeper levels may be 
reached. Concepts like “make progress,” “help one 
another,” “he has a problem,” “somebody ought 
to help Bill out,” replace “he’s a square,” “that 
lazy so and so is crazy,” and give the group an 
orientation and interest which holds members 
together and prepares the way for intelligent 
constructive action. 


Pete started to talk about how people fail to appreciate 
their past efforts “like in my case. My mother was al- 
ways nagging at me saying ‘you will do this or that; 
you'll get in trouble’.” As Pete continued talking about 
this, he started to complain about his mother’s prefer- 
ential treatment of an older brother. He claimed he 
now felt a little better about this and expressed a feeling 
that he will be able to establish a better relationship 
with his brother. As he talked about his brother most 
of the other group members made remarks and observa- 
tions that helped Pete bring out his feeings of hostility 
toward his brother and also his feelings of personal 
worthlessness when he compared himself to his brother. 
Pete said he didn’t think his mother had been “fair 
to me” and “it didn’t matter what my brother did, he 
got away with it but I was always catching hell.” 

As Pete’s hostilities toward his mother came to the 
surface, the other group members became quiet. Several 
seemed apprehensive and Joe got up with a statement, 
“T think I’ll go out and get a drink of water.” When Pete 
finished, the group was silent for about 5 minutes and 
the leader said it was interesting how the group which 
had previously been so talkative was so quiet. Charles 
said, “That always happens when we talk about our 
parents. I guess everybody starts to think.” 

The leader reassured the group, pointed out he was 
aware of their uncomfortable feelings and suggested as 
time went on it might be easier for them to talk about 
some of these things that were bothering them. Pete 
said, “You feel better when you get it out.” Bob spon- 
taneously said, “Everytime I talk I break out in a sweat. 
Look at my shirt, how wet it is. I was like that when I 
stole the car. Do you think I’ll get over it here? I don’t 
know; I get kind of scared. My legs and back start to 
sweat.” 

Several of the group members assured him that as 
time went on he would be able to “get over this problem.” 


Some Basic Considerations in 
Guided Group Interaction 


Space does not permit even a superficial exami- 
nation of the many problems the group and leader 
* Wilfred C. Hulse, “Report on Various Experiences in 


Group Psychotherapy,” Jewish Social Service Quarterly, 
Vol. XXV, No. 2, December 1948. 
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must handle in their progress from a collection 
of individuals to a group of .persons capable of 
helping one another. The following observations 
on factors which serve to contribute to successful 
groups are offered as guides in forming guided 
group interactions units. The care and discrimina- 
tion exercised in the selection of inmates for par- 
ticipation in group sessions is as important as any 
single factor in the success or failure of the pro- 
gram. The literature on group therapy indicates 
the controversial nature of this subject and the 
difficulty of formulating any specific rules. 

Inmate should be selected on ability to contribute 
to maintenance of the group.—In general, it can be 
stated that inmates should be selected on the basis 
of their ability to make some contribution to the 
maintenance of the therapy group. This is in keep- 
ing with Dr. Wender’s observation that “... any 
individual who does not disturb the equilibrium 
of the group should not only be allowed to come to 
group therapy but should be encouraged to do so.” 
Dr. Hulse formulates the criterion that “... 
this means that well-known and well-diagnosed 
patients should be selected according to their 
capacity for dealing with each other, working or 
exchanginz opinions with eacn other without hurt- 
ing each other too much. If one makes this princi- 
ple the leading agent, one will have less difficulties 
than if one applies any rigid scheme.” 

Leader and inmates should be suited to each 
other.—Not only must the inmates be selected 
because of their ability to work and feel at ease 
with one another, but it is of equal importance 
for the leader to find himself comfortable with his 
group. In other words, the leader should be suited 
to the inmates as well as the inmates to one an- 
other. For this reason it is probably advisable to 
have more than one group and more than one 
leader since some individuals can be profitably 
moved from one group to another or from one 
leader to another. 

Inmates should be of same age, education level, 
and intelligence.—Within the limits of the above 
guiding principles, it would seem that in general 
the inmates should be of roughly the same age, 
general education, and intelligence. Most of the 
correctional institutions which responded to the 
survey expressed the opinion that psychopaths, 
homosexuals, and feeble-minded inmates do not 
seem to profit from experiences in therapy groups. 

Voluntary participation a desirable objective.— 
The question of voluntary or involuntary attend- 
ance at the group sessions is of considerable im- 
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portance in correctional institutions where good 
administrative routine requires that individuals 
be accounted for at all times. Also, it seems that 
inmates want to withdraw from the group the 


moment the interaction becomes personal and as’ 


one boy said, “gets under your skin.” While volun- 
tary participation is a desired objective, the insti- 
tution’s routine may insist that if an individual 
is selected or requests to participate, he continue 
until discharged. This, of course, means that in- 
dividuals are either in or out of the group and do 
not have an opportunity to absent themselves 
voluntarily and return when they feel a greater 
need for the sessions. There is also the problem, 
in the early stages at least, of working out some 
device to help the individual over his initial resis- 
tances. One method that might be used is to have 
all of the inmates who wish to participate in the 
program agree that they will attend sessions for 
at least 6 months and, after that, will not leave 
the program unless each of the group members 
concur in their request. 

Groups should not exceed 20 in number.—In 
general, the groups should be small, probably at 
no time exceeding 20 inmates, although specific- 
purpose groups, i.e., orientation, release, can be 
conceivably much larger and the number of indi- 
viduals handled in large measure dependent on the 
specific purposes. The discussion in the field re- 
veals general agreement that too small a group 
increases friction between members and too large 
a group presents too complicated a web of inter- 
personal relationships to be handled by any one 
person. Ideally, a group should include between 
6 to 12 inmates. 

Groups should meet at regular intervals and at 
specified times.—The group should meet at regular 
intervals for sessions of not less than 45 minutes 
or more than 2 hours. The time allowed for ses- 
sions might be flexible at first but the duration of 
the sessions should ultimately become fixed with 
the group’s learning to accept the limits. Only 
serious emergencies should cause cancellation of 
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a session. The number of sessions a week should 
be dependent upon a carefully arrived at program 
based on some estimate of individual needs. In 
some cases, five sessions a week is not too many 
and less than two sessions a week is certainly too 
few. Fewer than two sessions weekly denies mem- 
bers the opportunity to develop the feeling of 
kinship and understanding which makes possible 
the evolution of group usage patterns conductive 
to purposeful helping relationships. 

Continuity of group membership isimportant.— 
For the same reason, there should be a continuity 
in the group’s membership because it is doubtful 
if a group with a large turnover will be able to 
develop a structure capable of providing the sup- 
port the inmate must feel. Also, a closed group 
with a definite history seems preferable to open 
groups if the difficult problem for groups in cor- 
rectional institutions—the development of common 
understandings so that personal material can be 
revealed and discussed—is to be overcome. This 
difficult accomplishment should not be made impos- 
sible by having inmates enter and leave sessions. 

The above observations are in the form of an 
evaluation of several years’ experience with this 
technique with inmates in correctional institutions. 
It should be pointed out that guided group inter- 
action can be but one aspect of the total rehabili- 
tation program of an institution. Its full signifi- 
cance will be realized only if it is related to the 
total program of which it is a part. Its goal of 
strengthening the inmate by enabling him to find 
means of helping himself is reinforced and made 
meaningful by its integration into the total pro- 
gram of the institution. This not only aids and 
encourages fuller, more meaningful participation, 
but also assists in the establishment and accept- 
ance of the program. If it is considered to be a 
method of curing all the ills and solving all the 
problems that confront correctional institutions, 
probably in the long run more harm than good will 
accompany the introduction of this technique. 


= affords no higher pleasure than that of surmounting difficulties, 
passing from one step of success to another, forming new wishes and 
seeing them gratified. He that labors in any great or laudable undertaking 
has his fatigues first supported by hope and afterwards rewarded by joy. 


—Samuel Johnson. 


Fete 


Group Therapy in Rehabilitation 


By Eric KENT CLARKE, M.D. 
Chief of Staff, Minnesota Psychiatric Institute, Minneapolis 


was established on July 1, 1947 in Minnesota, 

had as its original responsibility the creation 
of facilities for the study of the individual youth 
committed to its jurisdiction. Although it was 
apparent that the establishment of a central study 
and observation center was desirable, lack of 
funds made this impossible. Consequently, four 
study centers were created within existing institu- 
tions which had well-crystallized programs but 
which operated under separate jurisdiction and 
control. It has proved difficult to carry through 
many modifications and innovations that ran coun- 
ter to the existing restrictions of the parent insti- 
tution, which differed from the philosophy of study 
of the individual in a more informal setting. It 
has heen possible to bring about some modifica- 
tions in the regime of the institutions dealing 
predominantly with juveniles and to bring about 
a more co-ordinated program between the centers 
located in these institutions, and the institution 
itself. Less progress has been made in bringing 
together the philosophy and regime of the two 
centers located in the institutions dealing with 
the over-18 delinquent. These two latter institu- 
tions are set up primarily as prisons and since 
they house adult criminals as well as the younger 
delinquent who is under commitment to the Youth 
Conservation Commission, it is perhaps to be ex- 
pected that modification of attitudes and regime 
will come more slowly. As a result, the study cent- 
ers have functioned with a handicap that demon- 
strates the need for a newly created, centrally 
located observation center to serve the entire state 
with an adequate, well-trained staff and proper 
facilities to make a thorough evaluation of each 
youngster committed to the Youth Conservation 
Commission. 


Tr YOUTH CONSERVATION COMMISSION, which 


The Community Has a Responsibility Too 
As a result of the studies made in the four 
reception centers, there has ‘been an increasing 
number of youngsters returned to their own com- 
munities under the jurisdiction of the probation 
officers. The probation staff now numbers 17, 
under a chief of the Division of Prevention and 


Parole and as part of the Youth Conservation 
Commission program. These agents have full re- 
sponsibility of supervision in many communities 
or work in close co-operation with local probation 
officers in communities that have their own pro- 
bation facilities. Although this number is inade- 
quate, the officers have developed a healthy, local 
response in the communities to which they are 
assigned. This group is spearheaded by four 
workers from the prevention staff, who devote 
full time to consultation with the local community 
councils and with the probation officers for the 
community. As a result of their efforts, local City 
Councils on Youth have been established in 35 
different communities throughout Minnesota. These 
local councils are assuming increasing responsi- 
bility in the promotion of interest in all its youth, 
in the prevention of delinquency and a special 
interest in those who have become delinquent. 
These councils include all elements of the commu- 
nity—the schools, the social services, the courts, 
the parents, the churches, the business organiza- 
tions, and the recreational facilities. The probation 
officer acts as a co-ordinator of these programs. 

The most effective councils are in the smaller, 
urban communities where it has been possible to 
create a community sense of responsibility and 
participation that it has not been possible to 
achieve on a comparable basis in the larger, urban 
centers. In addition to the active program focused 
on the needs of children in general, the underlying 


basic principle is one of community education. It 


is recognized that this must progress at a rate that 
the members of the Council can develop and that 
education must only proceed at a rate at which it 
can be absorbed. It is important that the discus- 
sions, in which all members may participate, take 
precedence over a formal lecture type of educa- 
tion. The gradual infusion of knowledge at a pace 
where it can be comfortably assimilated and cen- 
tered about existing problems will undoubtedly 
bring more lasting benefits in a practical form. 


’ This philosophy has resulted in a decrease of com- 


mitments to the institutions. Thus, the second 
phase of the Youth Conservation Commission pro- 
gram has been carried into action. 
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GROUP THERAPY IN REHABILITATION 


Group Therapy at the Willow River 
Forestry Camp 


The final stage of expansion of the Youth Con- 
servation Commission program developed a year 
ago with the establishment of a forestry camp at 
Willow River, Minnesota, using long-abandoned 
buildings, orginally a CCC unit, as a part of the 
State Department of Conservation program. This 
was made possible by a small appropriation by the 
State legislature. The policies were inaugurated 
under the leadership of Governor Luther Young- 
dahl and have been continued by his successor, 
Governor C. Elmer Anderson. 

The establishment of the forestry camp at Wil- 
low River gave the Youth Conservation Commis- 
sion its first independent unit, completely under 
its supervision and jurisdiction. The camp is 
situated in the General Andrews Forest with a 
net area of 8,325 acres of which 3,678 acres are 
State owned and the balance under private owner- 
ship. There is a nursery to grow conifers from 
seed to maturation ready to be transplanted per- 
manently into wood lots or other State forests, 
under a broad reforestation program. Sixty acres 
in the nursery are under overhead water system 
irrigation with an additional 15 acres dependent 
upon natural rainfall. At the present time, an 
additional 120 acres are being cleared to be ready 
for planting in the fall of 1952 and a well-develop- 
ed plan of expansion has been inaugurated that 
will require 5 years to complete. 

In addition to the nursery program, there is 
extensive work in forest management and main- 
tenance, and fire fighting of forest fires in the 
surrounding territory. Consequently, the camp is 
in a moderately isolated area which provides a 
wide array of outside work activities on a year- 
around basis. In addition, there is a wealth of 
recreational interests. It has been planned that 
the boys would be used in the nursery and forest 
activities which offer a sufficient variety of as- 
signments to appeal to different personality needs. 
The boys are paid a daily wage, a small part of 
which they may draw as voucher disbursements 
to provide for immediate needs at the canteen and 
the balance is credited to the boys’ accounts to be 
available on leaving. 

The camp is open and the routine is comparable 
to that of any construction or lumber camp in its 
lack of formalized restriction except that the boys 
are not permitted to leave the area. There is a 
minimum of regimentation although the boys arise 
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at a stated hour, leave for the work area as a 
group, and are assigned to work squads under the 
State Forestry Nursery Staff which is separate 
from the counseling staff of the camp. There was 
some concern expressed in the beginning as to how 
a predominently urban type of boy might adjust 
to the program. After a year of trial, the Con- 
servation Department officials were well pleased 
with the result, report that the boys are willing 
workers who have been anxious to learn and have 
shown genuine interest in the work and pride in 
the results. The counseling staff consists of a camp 
director and four counselors who concentrate ef- 
fort on the administration and treatment aspects, 


as separate from the work program under the 
State Forestry Staff. 


Types of Boys at Willow River 


In the year since the camp was established, 83 
boys have been in the camp and 27 have left on 
parole. The original group transferred to the camp 
consisted of 7 and this has grown gradually to its 
present average population of 60. This seems to 
be an ideal size for such a unit. The group ranges 
in age from 17 to 21 and was transferred from the 
closed, highly regimented institution. Only one 
boy was 16 years of age, and he was mature, 
physically, for his age. 

The majority of the boys have been of mediocre 
intelligence, at the lower end of the average in- 
tellectual scale. They had failed badly in their 
earlier school careers, a factor that played a con- 
tributing role to the involvement in delinquency. 
Broken homes, lack of understanding, and rejec- 
tion and rebellion against parental authority as 
well as community regulations were prominent 
characteristics in the group. There has been a high 
incidence of neurotic behavior among them. This 
is manifested in many ways. A feeling of inse- 
curity, an expectation of failure and its resultant 
sense of inadequacy play an important part in 
which the pattern of rebellion against authority, 
an assumed air of bravado, and anxiety in a vari- 
ety of disguised behavior reaction are assumed as 
defense reactions to cover their inner feelings of 
emotional insecurity. It is necessary to generalize 
on this statement as no accurate evaluation has 
been possible but the statement is based on a fair 
sampling of the boys who have been at the camp 
and is supplemented with frequent discussions. 
with those administratively responsible for its 
operation. 


J 
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It is a natural expectancy that there is a transi- 
tional period in which the boy will probably have 
to act out his aggressions and resentments to all 
those things that have formerly oppressed him. It 
is necessary that the camp director and the coun- 
selors have sufficient emotional maturity and 
understanding to appreciate and tolerate these 
outward manifestations as being a part of the 
therapeutic process or rehabilitation. 

The success of the camp is largely due to the 
freedom of regimentation. In spite of the lack of 
enforced regimentation, the camp has evolved a 
spontaneous, self-regulating set of rules which are 
accepted by the boys when it is recognized that 
they are contributing to the general comfort of the 
group. The camp council of the boys has assumed 
much of the disciplinary control so that from the 
viewpoint of the counseling staff, discipline is of 
secondary responsibility to group living that 
has therapeutic significance to the individual. This 
takes precedence over what seems to be expedient 
to the orderly routine of the fixed pattern. In the 
first year of operation, there have only been three 
runaways from the camp—one in the first 2 days 
after his arrival on transfer and the other two 
within a short time of transfer and before they 
had become assimilated into the camp group. The 
boys of the camp council were unanimous that the 
runaways should not be permitted to return to 
the camp—a decision reached independently of 
the staff. The boys felt that the runaways had 
failed to appreciate their privilege and did not 
want their own opportunities to be jeopardized by 
criticism from the outside community that would 
have ill effects upon the entire program. 

The initial group of seven who opened the camp 
rapidly developed a homogeneous spirit and en- 
thusiasm so that the assimilation of those who ar- 
rived later seemed a more natural process than if 
it had been started with a larger group. The entire 
program is essentially one of group therapy in 
which the smaller groups seem to form themselves 
spontaneously. In the work program, there is a 
variety of selection that the boy can make and if 
the original choice lacks appeal and interest, usual- 
ly a reassignment to a different part of the pro- 
gram can be worked out through discussion with 
the camp director and the superintendent of the 
nursery. Some boys have preferred to stay in the 
camp center on maintenance and others have 
asked for kitchen assignments as preliminary 
training to becoming chefs upon release. Few of 
the boys had experienced success in any work 
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placement prior to commitment. It has been grati- 
fying to see the gradual development of pride of 
accomplishment and interest in their share of 
responsibility for making the project a success. 

Each boy is accepted by the staff as an individ- 
ual with some vestige of self-respect and capability 
and with it has come a sense of achievement that 
was new to the majority and within each boy many 
new interests have developed. All of the boys had 


‘long, earlier histories of failure—in school, in 


their family lives, and in the community—and 
expected a negative response to their efforts. Each 
had come to the camp with bitter antagonism 
toward rigidity of the closed institution, an atti- 
tude of resentment from which it is easy for re- 
bellion to spring. The encouragement to try new 
ventures, the assistance of learning new skills, and 
the growing conviction that their efforts produced 
concrete results have played a large part in the 
change that has taken place within them. The 
over-all results of their work contribution have 
been a big surprise to the forestry division, as the 
boys, inexperienced urban lads with no previous 
experience, have proved to be as productive as 
comparable, employed workers. The development 
of the work program at the nursery and in the. 
forest maintenance has moved ahead with a mini- 
mum of difficulty. 


Wholesome Recreational Outlets Essential 


The recreational and the off-work time still 
continues to be a problem. The Willow River camp 
is situated in northern Minnesota where, in the 
winter months, the snow is deep, the temperature 
low, and darkness sets in at 4:30 p.m. Frequently, 
it is not possible to work in the woods, at tree 
trimming or cutting, because of the cold and snow. 
Evenings are long and on days when it is impossi- 
ble to work outside, it is hard to find sufficient 
group activity and interest in the limited space 
available. The budget to establish the camp was 
minimal and the allowance for recreational equip- 
ment almost nonexistent. In the summer, when 
most of the time can be spent out of doors on the 
playing field, in the woods, in swimming and fish- 
ing, the lack of equipment was not so obvious a 
need. Through the generosity of many interested 
groups and individuals, some recreational equip- 
ment has been provided. Two pool tables were 
given and serve a useful purpose but with the dis- 
advantage of occupying a substantial amount of 
space and offering fun for only a limited number 
of boys at a time. . 
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It was surprising to find how few of the boys 
had ever actively participated in active group- 
sports activity although the majority had an active 
interest in sports at a spectator level. This lack 
of participation is an indicator of the breadth of 
the boys’ earlier rejection by community youth 
groups and conversely their rejection of organized 
group activity in their home community. There 
were a few exceptions to this. Some had previous 
success in boxing, baseball, football and basketball 
but the incidence of lack of experience in group 
activity offered another channel to be used in 
rehabilitation. Where a boy possesses some skill, 
this is used as a teaching basis for others to 
encourage participation and as a means of estab- 
lishing some leadership within the group in camp 
during recreational hours and of creating some 
status for the individual. This is an indirect meth- 
od of supplying a different type of claimed dis- 
tinction from the frequent earlier claim to fame 
as an adept delinquent. It was noted that this 
latter pattern was often the sole sustaining inter- 
est to gain attention from the group but it becomes 
a diminishing interest as more satisfying real 
experience replaces it. The local advisory commit- 
tee, composed of citizens of the neighboring towns 
has been of tremendous importance here. Before 
the camp was established, there was naturally 
considerable concern expressed as to how great a 
menace the concentration of a large number of 
delinquent adolescents might be to the community. 
When the purpose of the camp was explained and 
the Willow River Advisory Council formed, the 
interest changed from a negative to a strongly 
positive sponsorship that has been of inestimable 
amount of value. Through the Advisory Council 
efforts, it has been possible for the boys in the 
camp to use the facilities of the high school gym- 
nasiums in the neighboring villages for games at 
hours that do not conflict with the regular school 
program. 

Last autumn, while the camp population was 
still small, there was the beginning of a football 
squad. Most of the camp boys had never attempt- 
ed football before so it was definitely a scrub team, 
acknowledged beginners but with a surprising 
esprit de corps. Later, the basketball team made a 
better showing and, at present, the baseball team 
is going strong. Wrestling and boxing hold major 
interest although it took considerable encourage- 
ment to get some of the boys who feared physical 
contact with others in their earlier experiences to 
be willing to give this a try. 
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At a recent state-wide Conference on Youth 
called by Governor Anderson, the Willow River 
Advisory Council sent a strong delegation to the 
preconference committee meetings as well as tothe 
Conference itself, as the Council was convinced 
from its close observation of the development of 
the program and the results that it has obtained 


that more generous legislative backing was essen- 


tial. This, in itself, is most valuable evidence that 
the camp is serving a useful purpose, for these 
people were willing to travel considerable distance 
on their own time and at their own expense to 
voice their opinion before the Conference members 
from the entire state, gathered to consider the 
needs of youth within the state. 


Change in Behavior of Boys Is Encouraging © 


From a clinical viewpoint, the changes that have 
occurred in the individual boys are encouraging. 
One boy, at the time of his transfer to the camp, 
was considered to be close to a psychotic break 
and his transfer was considered with many mis- 
givings. In 8 months, he has become one of the 
camp stalwarts and has demonstrated good leader- 
ship. In the majority, each has gained a new sense 
of self-respect, a feeling of self-confidence that he 
can compete legitimately, and has learned much 
from the experience of living in a group that is 
largely self-regulatory. As the boys are all above 
the age of compulsory school attendance, there has 
been no provision for any formalized educational 
pattern. As a matter of interest, several of the 
boys have spontaneously undertaken studies inde- 
pendently with the assistance of the counseling 
staff. 

There has been a growing interest on the part 
of some boys to read books above the level of the 
comic strip type of literature. The boys who 
originally were prone to have periodic panic re- 
actions or temper tantrums or other neurotic 
outbursts have generally modified. The unhealthy, 
often ignorant, preoccupation in the sexual sphere 
has gradually been replaced with more casual, 
constructive discussion of sexual attitudes in a 
relaxed setting that undoubtedly is of great re- 
constructive value. 

It has been difficult to retain a corps of trained 
counselors and the frequent changes of staff have 
been disruptive. Each counselor becomes a respect- 
ed friend and his departure is keenly felt by the 
boys. It is unfortunate that the salary scales are: 
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low and that there is no housing on the camp site 
for staff. 

The hours of work are irregular as the best time 
for counseling is over the weekends or at times 
when the boys are not working in the woods. In 
the winter, when outside work was impossible and 
the boys remained in the camp because of the snow 


and cold, it was often difficult for the counselor 


living at some distance to reach the camp and to 
be available when his services were most badly 
needed. Several of the counselors who had exten- 
sive formal academic training accepted the posi- 
tion as a means of gaining experience but left to 
accept positions at much higher salaries and where 
there were adequate living arrangements for their 
families. Counselors who lacked comparable aca- 
demic preparation but who have had a deep and 
innate interest and respect for youth are making 
sound contributions. These men have accepted the 
principles that motivate the operation of the camp 
and have applied them with success. With this 
group, there has been also a discouragingly large 
turnover as these men have been able to earn more 
in private industry. 

Two minor incidents that are indicative of the 
value of the camp program in the eyes of the 
youths exposed to its influence are worthy of men- 
tion. One lad, after transfer from a reformatory, 
said that he could “take” the regimentation and 
discipline of the reformatory but he found the 
impersonality the hardest thing to tolerate. He 
said, “If there was only someone there who was 
willing to listen when a fellow feels he has to talk, 
it would be a big thing. You can’t talk to the other 
guys. They were as mixed up as I was. I would not 
give a damn if the man I talked to would even 
understand what I was saying or was even inter- 
ested or would even try to do anything about it but 
if he would be only willing to listen and appear 
interested even if he didn’t say a word, it would 
help a lot.” To this boy, the camp program where 
there was someone not only ready to listen but, in 
addition, to show willingness to do something 
about it gave strong incentive to try to work 
through his problems so that he, in his own eyes, 
would become a more acceptable person. 

The second incident occurred at Christmas, 
when one of the original group at the camp called 
up by long distance telephone to ask permission to 
spend his 3-day Christmas leave at the camp. He 
had been placed on a job in a community away 
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from his own home. He was doing well on the job. 
He preferred to return to the camp for the holiday 
than his own family in the city as he said the 
camp had come to mean much more to him than 
his family had ever meant. He regarded it as a 
privilege to return. 


Entire Staff Plays Therapeutic Role 


Everyone in the camp organization plays a 
therapeutic role whether it is recognized or not. 
To each staff member, from the cook to the direc- 
tor, it is much more than a job and a pay check, 
but there is a continuous current of interest in the 
boys as people that can be respected and depended 
upon that makes the work seem well worth doing. 
The boys recognize this attitude toward them and 
respond to it. This camp program, still in its infancy, 
offers promise of accomplishment and rehabilita- 
tion that has been lacking in most of our efforts. 

It is in marked contrast to the other programs 
that resulted this past year in a rash of rebellions 
within the large penal institutions and which have 
served to retard the progress of rehabilitation of 
the delinquent. The reaction has generally been 
for the public to demand further punitive and 
restrictive measures which prove to be of little 
rehabilitative value. The forestry camp plan is not 
a new idea. The original pattern for it was estab- 
lished in Germany at Rauhe Haus, nearly 200 
years ago. This unit did a splendid job until it 
became absorbed in a larger program and its origi- 
nal idea was submerged and lost. In the larger 
program, it became impersonal and lacked the 
vision and humanitarian interests of the founders 
of Rauhe Haus. The community care of the men- 
tally disturbed at Gheel in Belguim has an even 
longer history, dating from the twelfth century, 
and has as its basic philosophy the same goals 
that now operate at the Willow River Camp. 

It has been impossible to include any discussion 
of the program that is being carried on by the Min- 
nesota Youth Conservation Commission for delin- 
quent girls. This is an equally far-sighted program 
that perhaps can be reported upon at some future 
date. As a member of the Governor’s Advisory 
Council on Youth and with more than 36 years of 
almost continuous interest in the child guidance 
program and the delinquent, I believe the develop- 
ment at Willow River in the forestry camp offers 
one of the most promising developments in re- 


-habilitation that I have encountered. 


Facts To Tell Young People About 
Juvenile Delinquency 


By RUTH STRANG, PH.D. 
Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 


delinquency should be positive. Many adoles- 

cents, in their struggle toward independence 
and maturity, are negativistic; they resist adult 
rules, regulations, and admonitions. But they are 
eager to take initiative and responsibility. Adults 
should enlist the aid of the vast army of young 
people in checking the tide of juvenile delinquency. 


Young people themselves can do something about this 
problem of juvenile delinquency. In fact, they may be 
more successful than adults have been. They have good 
ideas, lots of energy, and untiring enthusiasm. They 
know how to get results. When they understand the 
causes and realize the seriousness of the problem, they 
are willing to go to work on it wholeheartedly. What 
could be more exciting and challenging to young people 
than helping to solve a really serious social problem like 
juvenile delinquency?’ 


Tia APPROACH to young people about juvenile 


Every day newspapers carry headlines about 
crimes committed by teen-agers, especially those 
that are highly dramatic. The shocking number 
of crimes committed by young people—around a 
million and a half major crimes every year—is 
pointed out. Gang warfare, drinking, and drug 
addiction among young people form the focus of 
many articles and radio programs. 

Some people wonder whether all this emphasis 
on juvenile delinquency “doesn’t just put ideas in 
teen-agers’ heads.” We think not. Teen-agers, as 
well as adults, should learn to face facts, even 
unpleasent ones. It is only when they face the 
facts that they are ready to do something about 
them. 


What Is Juvenile Delinquency? 


There is the legal aspect, of course. A person 
who breaks a law is a juvenile delinquent. Others 
who keep company with delinquents often get a 
bad reputation, although they themselves may not 
break the law. Similarly, teen-agers who break a 
window, play truant, destroy property once in a 
while, are labeled delinquent. The wide range of 
actual and potentially delinquent behavior should 
be recognized. 


an adult standpoint, the same facts presented in the booklet written 
for young people.) 


_ It is helpful to think of juvenile delinquency as 
one kind of personal development. Like an acorn, 
every individual has a number of possibilities for 
growth. If growing conditions are favorable, he 
will achieve a reasonably happy, successful life; 
if growing conditions are unfavorable, he may 
become a delinquent. No one is born delinquent; 
delinquency is learned. 

Many young teen-agers are at the crossroads. 
They need help in understanding themselves and 
their relations with others, and in making day- 
by-day choices that determine their way of life. 
Delinquency is an unsatisfying, unrewarding, des- 
tructive way of meeting life situations, a way that 
injures the delinquent as well as other people. 


Characteristics of Juvenile Delinquents 


Juvenile delinquents have many good qualities. 
They are often resourceful, energetic, loyal to 
their friends, daring, and clever in certain ways. 
Many, however, get off on the wrong track quite 
early in life when they’re too young to know better. 
They have been misled by older delinquents, and 
have not been in close contact with someone who 
may have been a positive influence in their lives. 
But underlying these external influences are cer- 
tain drives and feelings that are fairly character- 
istic of juvenile delinquents. They are frequently 
dissatisfied with school, often feel lonely and “left 
out.” Despite their surface bravado, they are 
usually lacking in self-esteem and self-confidence. 
Because they put such a low evaluation on them- 
selves, what they do does not seem to them to 
matter much; they have no good reputation to 
maintain. They have no one’s love to hold. That 
contributes to their recklessness. 

Juvenile delinquents, perhaps, have less oppor- 
tunity than others to satisfy the adolescent’s nor- 
mal desire for adventure. Not having legitimate 
avenues, such as sports, mountain climbing, sail- 
ing, or working together to make something of 
real value to themselves or to the community, they 
turn for thrills to unlawful acts. 


The amazing thing is that so many young people, 
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faced with many of these difficulties, do not become 
delinquent. Instead of trying to escape from their 
tensions and problems by day-dreaming, blaming 
others, taking a “don’t care” attitude, they find 
better ways out—solutions to some of life’s prob- 
lems. 


What Makes a Delinquent? 


Family conditions are basic. A great deal of 
juvenile delinquency begins in the home where 
there is lack of love. In the words of young persons 
themselves: 


A child needs parents who have a real interest in him 
and watch after him—not parents who just give him 
things. ... Parents are often too busy in their own world 
to give their children the guidance and love they need. 
. .. Maybe it’s a kind of home training a child has that 
causes delinquency. Many parents think it’s a good idea 
to let their child do as he pleases. . . . Some of these 
children become juvenile delinquents because they have 
never learned that they can’t always have what they 
want when they want it.* 


Even when a child has become hostile and bitter 
because he has been unwanted and unloved, he 
can still be helped. Through the reading of litera- 
ture in which feelings are truly portrayed, through 
guided discussions and sociodramas with others of 
his age who have similar problems, and through 
skillful counseling, he can gain an understanding 
of why he behaves as he does. Failing to find in 
his home the affection and guidance he needs, he 
may be able to live more happily with a relative 
or in a good foster home. A teacher, class leader, 
athletic coach, minister, or social worker may 
understand and help him win the love he needs. 
Fortunately, older adolescents are moving away 
from dependence upon family ties and toward 
love and marriage and a home of their own. 

Sometimes an adolescent is more mature than 
his parents. Parent-child roles are reversed. He 
feels that it is his responsibility to understand his 
parents and to help them. Not being able to change 
home conditions, he changes his attitude toward 
them, accepting them without so much emotional 
wear and tear. This is, of course, expecting a great 
deal of a young adolescent. 

Certain school conditions lead to delinquency. 
The following sequence is far too common: the 
pupil is placed in a grade that is too difficult or 
too easy for him; the books he has to read are dull; 
the methods of teaching uninspired; the content 


2 Ibid., pp. 25-26. 

3 Amber Arthur Warburton, Gu‘dance in a Rural Community. Wash- 
ington, D.C.: Alliance for Guidance of Rural Youth, and Department of 
Rural Education, 1952. 


of his subjects seems to have little meaning, use, 
or purpose for him. For one or more of these 
reasons, he fails in his subjects. Failure creates 
dissatisfaction with school. (None of us would 
want to stay on a job where we failed day after 
day.) This dissatisfaction with school commonly 
leads to truancy or withdrawal from school, if he 
has reached the legal age to do so. Outside of 
school, he often joins an older gang who, like him, 
have left school and are “just hanging ‘round”— 
usually without jobs. They get into trouble and are 
brought to court. Having a court sentence makes 
it more difficult than ever to make friends who 
might have a good influence on him. Many juve- 
nile delinquents have followed this pattern. 

Closely associated with this pattern of delin- 
quency stemming from dissatisfaction with school 
is a lack of wholesome recreation. Even though 
in a given community there are some fine, organ- 
ized youth groups, they do not seem to appeal to 
the potential delinquent. The problem is to provide 
recreational opportunities that will attract the 
young people who need them most. This has been 
done most successfully through the initiative of 
the young people themselves. For example, in a 
rural community, Green Sea, North Carolina, a 
youth council saw the need for better recreation, 
made plans, gained adult co-operation, earned 
money to buy equipment, built a shelter, and pro- 
posed changes in the school day so that the young- 
sters who had to work in the fields right after 
school would have a chance to use the recreation 
center they had built. Several said, “I didn’t drop 
out of school as I was going to, because now I have 
something to look forward to every day.’ 

Some of the causes of delinquency lie within the 
individual interacting with environmental condi- 
tions. It is well known that of two children in the 
same family one may become delinquent, the other 
not. The reason lies in the psychological develop- 
ment of the child. The delinquent has not grown 
up emotionally ; he is still egocentric, as a younger 
child naturally is. He has not learned to “think 
before acting” and to take responsibility for his 
actions. His conscience may be underdeveloped, 
so that he does not feel uneasy when he does 
something he knows is wrong, or fails to do the 
right thing. Moreover, the delinquent has not 
learned to cope with a natural adolescent restless- 
ness and instability, with new urges, desires, and 
conflicts. Delinquent behavior seems to stem from 
the way in which the individual perceives his 
parents, his school, his world in general, and from 
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his idea of himself and the way he feels about 
himself. 

Fortunately, there are positive growth factors 
in every individual. It is these good motives and 
abilities that should be recognized and developed. 
These are the growing points of character. 


Whither Juvenile Delinquents? 


Although many delinquent acts may escape 
detection, sooner or later the law catches up with 
the habitual delinquent. What happens to him 
from there on is important to him and to society. 

The punishment should fit the crime psychologi- 
cally as well as legally. Too light a sentence may 
have a bad effect on certain young delinquents. 
That seemed to be true of a gang of young teen- 
agers who broke into a store and stole $400. They 
were brought to court and, because of their age, 
were given a light sentence. Now they brag about 
what they “got way with.” Only one of these boys 
had any support or guidance from his parents. 

In other cases, merely having a court sentence 
interferes with their making a good future adjust- 
ment. This is because of the attitude of many 
people in our society to persons who have commit- 
ted a crime. A certain Indian tribe was wiser than 
we in their method of handling persons who have 
served their sentence: they accept them back into 
the tribe with the expectation that they would not 
do wrong again. In contrast with this attitude was 
the treatment of Pete. He was really trying 

to live up to higher standards than others in his neigh- 

borhood, but he had a bad name because he belonged to 

a tough gang. Rumors started. People began to suspect 

him of doing things he really did not do. Discouraged 

by others’ opinions of him, he soon began to “live down” 
to their expectations. Eventually Pete was caught. When 
he got out of reform school, he was an outcast. People 
were doubtful of his efforts to “go straight.’”’ Nobody 
wanted to be his friend. Even his parents didn’t want 
him at home. It’s easy to understand why Pete became 
rebellious. “I’ll show them,” he decided, and he began 
holding up stores and robbing houses to get money to 

live on. He was soon caught, and sent to prison for a 

long term. Being accepted by “nice kids” could have 

helped Pete to a fresh start.* 

Some delinquents make good. This is usually 
because someone has helped to supply, in their 
home, school, and neighborhood, the affection, 
friendship, recognition, success, wholesome recre- 
ation, and counseling to meet their needs. 

4Strang op. cit., p. 39. 

5 Special acknowledgement is made to Miss Catherine L. Beachley, 
Supervisor of Guidance and Research, Washington County, Maryland, 
for obtaining more than a thousand compositions for the writer from 
pupils in grades seven through twelve, representing a wide range of 
socio-economic background, mental ability, and interests. Acknowledge- 
ment is also made to Miss Henrietta M. Carson, Mrs. Joyce H. Dennis, 


Miss Katie E. Jones, Mrs. Merial Stuart, and Miss Leona Teter for 
assistance in tabulating the statements in the compositions. 
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Delinquency as Viewed by Youth 


It is rarely that an article on juvenile delin- 
quency is written from the point of view of the 
young people themselves.’ We too seldom get into 
their world and see things through their eyes. 
Instead, the articles are written by criminologists, 
who present expertly all the legal aspects; or by 
sociologists, who view delinquent behavior as out 
of line with American ideals, and consider the 
causative factors in the delinquent’s background. 
Some articles are written by psychologists, who 
look on delinquency as learned behavior, subject 
to psychological laws of learning. Psychiatrists 
focus their attention on the emotional factors 
involved in juvenile delinquency and recognize 
motivations of which the individual himself is 
unaware. Occasionally a parent or a teacher will 
write on the subject from his own point of view, 
which is influenced by his experiences and atti- 
tudes. What does juvenile delinquency mean to 
boys and girls now in the public schools, from 
which each year’s crop of juvenile delinquents 
come and to which many of them return? Answers 
to this question are valuable for two reasons: they 
can help to prevent the development of delinquent 
tendencies in already vulnerable children and ado- 
lescents, and they can enlist, in a positive, con- 
structive way, the aid of the vast army of young 
people in coping with this widespread social 
problem. 

It would be helpful to everyone dealing in any 
way with juvenile delinquency to know what it 
means to teen-agers and what they think the home, 
the school, the church, and the community can do 
to help children and young people make daily 
choices that lead toward good citizenship. 

What juvenile delinquency means to teen-agers. 
—Boys and girls in junior and senior high school 
gave three kinds of definition: (1) The large 
majority mentioned law-breaking in general, or 
some specific delinquent act such as stealing, des- 
troying property, or committing sex crimes. They 
spoke of drinking more frequently than the use of 
drugs, despite the recent publicity given to teen- 
age drug addiction. (2) Fewer described other 
behavior associated more indirectly with juvenile 
delinquency, such as playing hookey, running 
around and getting into trouble, roaming the 
streets at night. (3) Still fewer defined delin- 
quency in terms of its causes. They tried to de- 
scribe the juvenile delinquent and to explain why 
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he behaves as he does. They most frequently made 
such statements as these: 

“A delinquent is someone who got in 
trouble.” 

“He somehow got on the wrong track and 
lacked guidance.” 

“He went around with the wrong kind of 
people, the wrong gang, men twice his age.” 
Boys and girls above average in intelligence and 

socioeconomic status tended to be more analytical 
in a theoretical way. Those below average in these 
respects seemed closer to a reality which they 
themselves have experienced; their view of juve- 
nile delinquents is more sympathetic; they speak 
of them as children “in trouble,” not “making 
trouble.” 

In their characterization of juvenile delinquents 
these young people revealed their own attitudes. 
Usually they did not blame the delinquent or hold 
him responsible for his acts. According to their 
views, he is a good kid who has grown up under 
unfavorable home conditions, lacks guidance, does 
not make good use of his time, associates with the 
wrong kind of people, and consequently gets into 
trouble. He has not learned to live with other 
people, feels insecure and inferior, is easily mis- 
led, often does not understand what he is doing, 
and gets a bad reputation. These high school pupils 
apparently believed in psychological predestina- 
tion and cultural determinism! A few showed con- 
siderable psychological insight into the dynamics 
of juvenile delinquency, as did the senior girl who 
wrote: 

I think that, in many cases, this is what makes a 
juvenile delinquent: as children they have been hurt 
severely and as a result they want to hurt others as a 
sort of revenge. I believe that, instead of blaming the 
delinquent, we should look for and blame the sources 
that are driving them to do the things they do. In other 


cases I believe they are following bad leadership... . I 
believe that many of these delinquents are basically good. 


What they think led to delinquency.—According 
to these young people, there are three main roads 
to delinquency: a poor home life; an environment 
that, in general, does not meet the child’s needs; 
and bad companions. 

They blame the parents. Over half of the boys 
and almost half of the girls who wrote these com- 
positions said that juvenile delinquency begins at 
home. They attributed it to such poor home con- 
ditions as neglect and leaving the child to grow up 
without any training; broken homes; lack of 
parents’ love; parents’ indifference as to what the 
child does; no restriction on his companions and 
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activities; father, or both parents, drunkards; 
parents who set a poor example or impose too 
many severe restrictions. 

They put equal blame on bad companions. As- 
sociated with these acquaintances of doubtful 
character is their desire for attention, their fear 
of being called a sissy, and their failure to make 
friends with the “nice kids.” 

Also quite frequently mentioned are bad living 
conditions, poverty, slums, a generally unfavorable 
environment, and lack of recreational facilities. 
Others attributed delinquent behavior to the de- 
sire for adventure and excitement and to see how 
much they can “get by with” without getting 
caught. 

Largely on the basis of their own experience, 


these young people have made an analysis of the 


causes of juvenile delinquency that closely paral- 
lels the writings of experts in this field. Some of 
the less frequently mentioned factors are most 
significant, such as “growing up in a world of 
insecurity,” which was mentioned by only one 
pupil. 

What young people think can be done about 
juvenile delinquency.—The young people’s sugges- 
tions are practical and down to earth, stemming as 
they do from their own experiences and analyses 
of causes. They have sound advice to give to par- 
ents, teachers, and principals, and the community. 
They expressed two extreme points of view: the 
importance of parental affection and understand- 
ing, and the traditional idea of discipline as con- 
trol by adults. 

To parents they suggested more understanding 
and affection, provision of wholesome activities, 
and more control and training of their children. 
They want parents who are understanding and 
reasonable, who will listen to their problems and 
their suggestions and try to get their point of 
view, so they’ll know they have someone to whom 
they can always turn. They think it is very impor- 
tant for parents to love their child, spend more 
time with him, and make him feel wanted, and to 
let him know they are interested in him and his 
activities. They would like cheerful homes, fairly 
free from quarreling and anxiety over being in 
debt. 

As to provision of wholesome activities, the 
largest number mentioned sports, clubs, and 
games. About half suggested church and Sunday 
School. Almost as many emphasized the import- 
ance of parents setting a good example and staying 
home at night instead of going out and drinking. 
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Many pupils, especially the younger ones, felt 
a need for parental control and instruction. They 
seem to have great faith in the efficacy of “‘pointing 
out right and wrong from the beginning.” Along 
with instruction, they recommended definite re- 
striction on where children go, especially at night, 
and the time when they get home. Some even 
advised firmer, stricter discipline and punishment 
“if they won’t do right.” It is probable that some 
of the youngsters who advocated stricter disci- 
pline felt the need for limits maintained by some- 
one in authority, because they were afraid they 
themselves could not control the strong desires 
and urges that they recognized surging up within 
them. In other instances their suggestions about 
stricter discipline may be merely a reflection of an 
authoritarian pattern with which they were fa- 
miliar. 

To school people, especially teachers, they have 
a great deal to say. Teachers should listen to their 
suggestions. Except for their naive faith in the 
efficacy of talking about juvenile delinquency, 
most of the pupils’ recommendations are sound. 
Taken together, they would make an effective pro- 
gram for teachers: Be kind, considerate, and 
friendly to pupils; try to understand them; make 
classes so interesting and worthwhile that pupils 
will not want to leave school; guide individuals 
toward the development of their best potentiali- 
ties; give special help to those having trouble; 
encourage certain pupils to join school and out-of- 
school groups that give them the social and recre- 
ational experiences they need. These suggestions 
sound like pages from a simplified but very sound 
modern textbook on education! 

To church workers, the young people said ; “Give 
the children and young people something to do— 
provide a youth program; hold discussion groups 
for teen-agers; provide recreational activities ; and 
urge young people to come.” A considerable num- 
ber, however, recognized the unique religious and 
moral functions of the church when they wrote: 
“Help them to become Christians and to believe in 
God.” “Help them to distinguish right from 
wrong.” A 17-year-old girl said that she thought 


the church should “make teen-agers feel welcome 
and speak to them on their own level. In our 
church, our youth fellowship meets every Sunday 
evening at the minister’s home for dinner. Each 
person takes his turn bringing the meal and we 
sit around the table and discuss any problem we 
may have. Kids from all types of homes come and 
enjoy this.” Another senior girl mentioned the 
importance of “giving young people some high 
ideal to work for.” 

According to these teen-agers, other adults in 
the community can help by taking an interest in 
youth programs, co-ordinating and sponsoring 
groups, talking with individuals in a helpful way, 
assisting them in getting suitable work, and set- 
ting a good example. Young people want to be 
treated with respect by adults and praised for 
their real accomplishments as individuals or as 
groups. 

Although relatively few of the compositions 
mentioned radio, TV, or movies as a cause of 
juvenile delinquency, they did recommend more 
educational programs on juvenile delinquency and 
more inspiring stories in place of so many murder 
mysteries. They also suggested that those in 
charge use student’s assistance in running these 
programs. 

Young people’s views about their own responsi- 
bilities.—With respect to their own responsibili- 
ties, they mention (1) making the most of them- 
selves; (2) helping others; and (3) making the 
community a better place for children and young 
people to grow up in. As one 17-year-old said, “I 
think the most important ones to put a stop to 
juvenile delinquency are teen-agers themselves. 
... 1 think we teen-agers can help each other more 
by kindness and understanding than by anything 
else.” 

To adult workers, it is encouraging that young 
people have so many sound ideas about juvenile 
delinquency and can give such practical, concrete 
suggestions for its prevention and control. Here 
is potential power relatively untapped. The young 
people themselves, taking a positive approach to 
this serious social problem, are our best allies. 


To be ambitious of true honor, of the true glory and per- 
fection of our natures, is the very principle and incentive of 
virtue.—Sir Philip Sidney. 
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Human Relations at the Detention Home 


+ By RICHARD ALLAMAN* 
Superintendent, Detention Home, Montgomery County Juvenile Court, Dayton, Ohio 


HAT KIND OF PLACE is the detention home 
\ \ for kids to live in? How are they led to feel 
about themselves when they arrive and 
while they are there? These questions are impor- 
tant—or ought to be important—to detention home 
personnel who give direct care to detained chil- 
dren, juvenile court officers and others who deal 
with children in detention or administratively are 
responsible for detention care programs, and peo- 
ple generally outside detention homes who are 
interested in looking inside. 

Such questions are important because they 
point to a central fact of any children’s institu- 
tion: the “feel of the place”—the ways the adults 
approach youngsters and their problems, the pre- 
dominately favorable or unfavorable sentiment of 
youngsters toward the place, the destructive or 
healthy tone of group life—is a direct and power- 
ful influence in what the institution can do for 
children. This discussion has to do with some of the 
things which go into establishing and maintaining 
a helpful “emotional climate” in detention care, 
with its rapid turnover of population, unselected 
intake, high rate of unusual disturbances, and 
emergency nature of children’s needs. Another 
article goes into some detail about specific prac- 
tices in handling problem behavior at the deten- 
tion home. 


Minimum Requirements of Design 


Life at the detention home is turbulent and 
paradoxical, odd things can happen and sooner or 
later do happen, it never really settles down. But 
despite this it is possible to develop a design of 
life which carries through the entire operation. 
This total pattern does not refer to the particular 
personnel who make up the staff organization, or 
to what services are offered as part of the pro- 
gram, or to any specific activities. It refers instead 
to the ways in which everybody on the staff goes 
about doing everyday things, the points of view 
from which questions are approached, the basic 
aims which are demonstrated in actual operating 


*In September Mr. Allaman became resident director of Ormsby 
Village at Anchorage, Kentucky. A second article of his on “Managing 
Misbehavior at the Detention Home” will appear in the March 1953 
issue of FEDERAL PROBATION. 
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policy, the modes in which any part of the life of 
the place is carried on. More and more this total 
operating pattern is understood as being not an 
intangible spirit hovering just out of reach above 
an institution but as a definable and recognizable 
tool which can be used directly in reaching aggres- 
sive children and helping to modify their prob- 
lems and behavior. 

This discussion does not attempt a complete out- 
line of the features of such an operating pattern 
for the detention home. Some points of design can 
be suggested, however, as minimum requirements 
for the detention home if it is to be used as a help- 
ful environment for the children who pass through 
it. 

1. An atmosphere of acceptance.— This has to 
be pronounced enough that the child can sense 
from the outset that here he is considered a worth- 
while person. Good will is openly expressed, not in 
exaggerated or “phony” ways, but spelled out in 
simple terms with large letters so that even a con- 
fused youngster might see what our intentions to- 
ward him are. For instance, a familiar part of ad- 
mission is putting away in a central place the 
things a boy has in his pockets—his money, smokes, 
knife, etc. In various ways this is a reasonable pre- 
caution. But stripping a youngster of his posses- 
sions can be a hostile act toward him; a shake- 
down in the office is a poor reception! So it is 
handled like this: “Another thing you can do right 
now is have a chance to put in a safe place the 
things you especially want to hang on to, any 
money, smokes, knife, and such. They go in your 
envelope with your name on it, and it stays in this 
locked drawer. The reason is that around the place 
we don’t have much privacy or very good ways to 
keep our own stuff, so this makes sure your stuff 
is here when you need it.” A few minutes later 
while the boy takes a shower the group leader 
goes through his clothes in a thorough search, and 
for putting away any other items which turn up 
the boy already has been prepared, and you have 
established yourself as a friend of his possessions. 

Another example of gathering children in psy- 
chologically is the concept of membership in the 
detention home. Being admitted is joining up with 
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the place. The 11-year-old may gobble up this sug- 
gestion seriously, the 17-year-old girl may stare in 
a startled way and then thaw a little, the sophisti- 
cated 16-year-old boy may grin wryly, but the 
welcome is there, and the idea of membership car- 
ries all the way through to former members drop- 
ping in to visit. And full privileges go along with 
membership: “You ought to figure that you’re 
right in there on all the things that come up for 
the boys to do. It isn’t a matter here of a few privi- 
leged characters getting to do everything and no 
one else getting to do anything. Everybody is on 
about the same footing. And it isn’t a matter of 
earning privileges. No one here will tell you, for 
instance, that if you’re a good boy this week, you 
may go swimming next week. The swim is for the 
members here, and if you’re a member, you go. 
The only exceptions are for a few people because 
of their special circumstances.” 

Such open acceptance can be mishandled, 
especially by inexperienced staff people, but even 
when managed well it can look from outside the 
detention home like unwise overidentification with 
the child, or like making things too easy for him in 
an unreal way. But usually it is not an overdose 
of friendliness in view of the child’s unusual needs 
in this situation. No child can be helped in a hostile 
pattern. To almost every child the detention home 
is hostile until it is proved otherwise, and proof 
has to be plain and convincing. 

2. Clearly defined and organized ways of doing 
things.—Regular clearly-defined ways of doing 
things are important to everybody at the detention 
home. With routines well-established, the adults 
can look after the enormous mass of details and 
“interrupting” kinds of business, and still pay at- 
tention to the kids. Youngsters can see that these 
people know what they are doing next and are 
confident of being able to do it. Children can get 
into the life of the place more readily without con- 
fusion about what is expected of them. The attack- 
ing and impulsive behavior of many children, the 
sudden ebb and flow in size and character of popu- 
lation, and the endless pressure and variety of 
other developments of an urgent nature all tend 
to make the detention home fly apart unless it is 
held together by a dependable structure of living. 

But though the organizational structure should 
maintain a reliable orderliness, it has to be flexible 
enough to allow for some sparkle and spontaneity. 
It need not settle down into a rigid institutional 
all-one-way in everything. “If I let him do it I'll 
have to let everybody do it,” “If we do this once 


we'll have to do it all the time,” “After all, this zs 
a detention home, you know’’—statements like this 
may have some points to them but, too, they may 
reflect only the inconvenience of the adult or his 
insecurity about being able to control the situation. 

The administrative structure should be men- 
tioned here, guaranteeing the authority of staff 
people in certain areas, and keeping lines of au- 
thority and communication clear for adults and 
children alike. 

3. Staff relationship supportive rather than 
coercive.—The social health of members of the 
group usually is on a low level, and the activity of 
the worker needs to be on a high level. Some range 
toward permissiveness is workable and is needed 
to give youngsters room to grow and to take some 
responsibility for themselves, but essentially the 
detention home is an authoritarian regime and 
people who work there have to accept this fact and 
learn to live with it comfortably. Strongly direc- 
tive ways of working with children, however, in- 
volve not only control but help and stimulation as 
well and indeed have to be more supportive than 
coercive. The group leader is not a guard in a 
children’s jail, he is a worker managing children’s 
activities in special ways for the youngsters’ bene- 
fit. Not only that, he is senior partner in co-oper- 
ative activities in which the youngsters have a 
stake and for which they share responsibility so 
far as their present abilities permit. If the kids 
can run the amateur hour, they do; if they can’t 
hold it together the adult helps as needed, even to 
taking complete charge; but even when the kids 
are running the show the adult is there and has to 
be. 

4, Tolerating behavior kids can’t help—What 
do you take from kids at the detention home in the 
way of misbehavior and what don’t you let them 
come out with (if you can help it) ? Minimal con- 
trols have to be maintained to make group living 
possible and as a positive help to individual young- 
sters, but at the same time we can know about and 
deal with a child’s problems only when they are 
coming out and are accessible for repair and not © 
when they are closed up and hidden back inside 
him. We have to tolerate symptomatic behavior, 
misbehavior which is an unavoidable expression 
of the child’s problems, which he cannot control 
now but which he can get along without when with 
help he gets in better shape. 

We need to tolerate only symptoms, not real mis- 
behavior. Symptomatic behavior is behavior which 
is not what it looks like. The term refers to the 
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meaning of behavior now, not only to its causes 
and remote origins. Some misbehavior is just what 
it looks like, plain unacceptable behavior, and this 
we can rule out of the place without messing up 
the life of the child involved. An example: Sammy 
during a boxing bout into which he was unwisely 
urged finds he is getting the worst of it, loses his 
head, scratches and bites the other boy, and is try- 
ing to get hold of something heavy and handy 
enough to kill him. We hold Sammy until he is 
feeling better, we reassure him that there is no 
thought of punishing him, we recognize that he 
was overcome with sudden panic which he could 
handle in no way except by blowing his top, and 
we expect to have more such incidents with 
Sammy if he stays any length of time. On the 
other hand Warren, a cool street-fighter who rules 
his neighborhood and is an old hand at institu- 
tional life, comes into the detention home wanting 
to sweep everything before him by muscle. This 
is talked over with him to no effect, and when he 
is found muffling another boy under the gym mat 
while he works him over, Warren is bounced from 
the group entirely for the time being and there- 
after is kept inside strict limits of behavior, maybe 
by being kept out of the group except for certain 
activities. 

For the individual child, tolerance has to be on 
a sliding scale, adjusted to what we have to take 
from him to help him make the grade, finally 
reaching the point where he can give up the symp- 
toms and make an effort to control his behavior. 
For the rest of the group, the sliding scale has to 
be adjusted to the relative stability or explosive- 
ness of group life at the time, how much they can 
tolerate, and how much our tolerance of one 
child’s disturbed behavior lets loose the disturb- 
ances of other children. We are likely to be aston- 
ished, however, at how much other children can 
take in an understanding way. Mary, extremely 
touchy herself, with coaching can get up and walk 
away when Georgia tries to pick on her, knowing 
that “It’s just Georgia—she’s like that.” Whitey, 
who used to have tantrums himself and who knows 
just what measures are needed, now moves 
quietly around to help look after Fred’s current 
tantrums. 

There are other considerations. What staff peo- 
ple can stand is variable. Some symptoms cannot 
be tolerated as, for example, the detention home 
cannot permit a child to run away even if the 
runaway is clearly symptomatic and, to the child, 
a necessary unpacking of his problems. So we are 


hedged about with real limits, but we must toler- 
ate symptoms if the detention home is oriented 
toward helping children. 

5. Custodial security essential.—Said one 
youngster of his detention home, “Around this 
place you can have anything you want but out.” 
Obviously the detention home has to keep children 
on hand whether they want to stay or not. The 
need for security of care is one of the character- 
istics of detention which differentiate it from 
other kinds of temporary child care, and is one of 
the proper intake requirements for children being 
admitted. Several considerations go into carrying 
out this custodial function. } 

Building design and construction intimately af- 
fects the way the detention home can operate in 
security of care as well as in other aspects of the 
life of the place. The physical security features of 
the building should settle enough questions about 
safe care that staff attention can be occupied also 
with other things. Equally important are archi- 
tectural provisions for some privacy for children 
whose unrestricted access to the whole group leads 
to security problems, and kinds and arrangements 
of space which permit an adequate repertoire of 
activities with safe supervision. 

Good security habits of experienced staff people 
are effective but at the same time are comfortable 
and inconspicuous. The importance of such habits 
is illustrated by a study of one year’s runaways 
from a detention home which showed the chief im- 
mediate factor contributing to three out of five 
runaways to be neglect of routine or lack of alert 
management by staff. But relaxation and avoid- 
ance of panic about runaways, which is always 
contagious for the children, is important too. How 
to be at once alert but relaxed about safe care is 
one of the tricks of the trade. Other ingredients 
of secure care are a staff numerically sufficient at 
any time for both managing particular activities 
and attending to the over-all operation; and a pro- 
gram of group life with enough satisfactions and 
challenge for children to make their staying at the 
place worthwhile. 

It does not at all minimize the importance of se- 
cure care to say that a detention program which 
undertakes helpful activities and a healthful kind 
of life with children must expect some runaways. 
The valid aim is not absolute security, but some- 
thing above 95 percent success in containing chil- 
dren, based on number of admissions. Although 
discriminating judgment is needed, taking some 
calculated risks is justified by the benefits of a less 
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repressive atmosphere to the overwhelming ma- 
jority of children under care. This approach works 
even when extended to activities for detained 
childrenin thecommunity away from the detention 
home. Thus one detention home operates a pro- 
gram of outside activities which during one year 
had a total attendance of 4,000 with a total of 10 
runaways—a runaway rate of 1 in 400. Another 
detention home maintains a substantial honor sys- 
tem enrolling at different times from 40 to 70 per- 
cent of its population in brief trips away from the 
institution unaccompanied by adults, with a rate 
of violations of these privileges of 0.4 percent over 
several years. 

6 Helping children at a crucial time of their 
lives.—Secure custody of children is not enough 
in detention care. The detention home, it is true, 
cannot neglect the solid job it has to do in keeping 
children in a protected setting, but also it has 
equally important functions as a service for chil- 
dren. The detention home has to be a service as 
well as a facility. This point has been made else- 
where and needs no argument here.! To what ex- 
tent the detention home actually operates to help 
youngsters can be seen all the way down the line, 
from funds provided by the appropriating author- 
ity to the personal concern for children shown by 
the detention home staff. 

Many provocative questions suggest themselves 
about what kinds of services for children are ap- 
propriate for detention care, to what lengths they 
should be carried on, and how best they can be 
made to contribute to the larger process of the 
juvenile court’s work with the child. A list of such 
services essential for fully exploiting the detention 
home’s unique opportunities to help children 
~would include at least the following: 

An activities program adequate enough to establish a 
base of healthy and satisfying group living, and to pro- 
vide a medium in which helpful adult-child relationships 
can be developed. 

Study and observation of children so that workers 
managing children’s cases can know them better and be 
able to deal with them more effectively as a result of 
the detention experience. 

Short-term social and psychological treatment in the 
nature of emergency repair work. 

Healthful and remedial physical care. 

A school program with special education approach 
and content. 

Helping children at such a crucial time of their 
‘lives necessarily involves operating according to 

1 See Sherwood Norman, “New Goals in Juvenile Detention,” and 
*“Building the Detention Home,’’ FEDERAL PROBATION, December 1949 
-and March 1950, and other material in publications of the National 


Probation and Parole Association. 


2S. R. Slavcson, ‘Social Re-education in an Institutional Setting,” 


1950 Yearbook, National Probation and Parole Association, New York, 
pp. 63-64. 


mental hygiene facts and points of view. A high 
rate of the problems we deal with at the detention 
home, both of individuals and of groups, essential- 
ly are mental hygiene problems. It has been well 
said that in such a situation, without some system- 
atic understanding of the processes of normal and 
pathological behavior, you go either berserk or 
suicidal. The implications are obvious for the need 
for professional selection—and some degree of 
professional education—of detention home person- 
nel, skilled supervision of staff persons, and inser- 
vice staff training programs. 


A Question of Human Relations 


Underlying the many considerations suggested 
in this discussion is the essential question of our 
human relations with the unhappy and unsucess- 
ful children at the detention home. What kind of 
people are we toward the youngsters we detain? A 
great technician of group work does not invalidate 
his professional accomplishments when he says 
this: “The complexities of the human personality, 
especially in dynamic interaction with others, 
transcend our capacity for scientific validation or 
definition. Even though this work may be based 
upon definite understanding of the human psyche, 
the multiplicity of its forces in social interaction 
makes it impossible to formulate exact rules. Sym- 
pathy, intuition, justice, flexibility, and kindness 
are still the only reliable tools in the practice of 
human relations. For if ever we do any good to 
other humans it is because of our basic humanity, 
the inspiration we provide, and genuine desire to 
help less fortunate persons than ourselves. In hu- 
man relations, science is at best a poor substitute 
for this humanness and inspiration.’ 


Summary 


This discussion emphasizes the importance of 
the total operating design of the detention home as 
a definable and manageable means of reaching and 
helping detained children. Some features of such a 
design are mentioned as minimum requirements: 
an atmosphere of acceptance of children, clearly 
defined and organized ways of doing things, sup- 
portive rather than coercive staff relationships 
with children, tolerance of symptomatic behavior, 
alertness and security in care of children, and an 
active orientation toward helping children. The 
essential question is seen as one of our human 
relations with the unhappy and unsuccessful chil- 
dren in detention care. 


Looking at the Law 


By A. E. GOTTSHALL 
Attorney, Criminal Division, Department of Justice 


THE EpI!ToRs invite you to send in legal questions and problems which concern proce- 
dures in probation and parole. On as many questions as space will permit, Mr. Gottshall 


will give his personal counsel. 


Questions to be answered and interpreted will be 


selected on the basis of their general interest to the readers of FEDERAL PROBATION. 


1. Upon a plea of guilty the defendant was placed on 
probation for a period of 2 years and ordered to make cer- 
tain specified restitution. The judgment neither imposed 
any sentence nor suspended imposition thereof. Is this a 
legal sentence? 


It appears that this defendant left the original district 
without permission and proceeded to Maine where he ran 
afoul of state law. Arrangements were then made to trans- 
fer the case to Maine for disposition as a probation viola- 
tor. A warrant was issued out of the original district and 
the case transferred as indicated. The absence in the judg- 
ment of any sentence with execution suspended, as also 
the absence of suspension of imposition of sentence, was 
then noted by the transferee district. The question of the 
legality of the sentence was weighed and ultimately the 
case was retransferred to the court of original jurisdiction. 

The disposition made by the transferee court seems to 
point to its doubt concerning the validity of the judgment. 
One of the Rules of Federal Criminal Procedure (Rule 32) 
directs that after conviction “sentence shall be imposed 
without unreasonable delay.” The alternative power vested 
in the trial court is found in the Probation Act (Section 
3651) itself, authorizing suspension of imposition or execu- 
tion of sentence. Ordinary and normal procedure seems to 
require of a court that it pursue either one course or the 
other, i.e., pronounce sentence and order it executed as pro- 
vided by the Rule, or invoke the Probation Act by either 
suspending imposition or execution of sentence and grant- 
ing probation. 

It has been held that the suspension of execution of sen- 
tence without the grant of probation is illegal. Miller v. 
Aderhold, 288 U.S. 206. The rationale of that rule appears 
to be that one whose sentence is suspended and not placed 
on probation is in no worse position than before conviction. 
In other words, he suffers not at all. Does the same rule 
hold in the converse situation where a defendant after con- 
viction is placed on probation without either pronounce- 
ment of sentence or suspension of imposition of sentence? 
In the latter case a violation of the conditions which are 
invariably attached to probation will surely prompt the 
court to act toward revocation. And when it does its sole 
reliance for power must be in the assumption that suspen- 
sion of imposition of sentence was implied in the judgment. 
There is nothing fantastic about such an assumption. One 
court, long ago, reached the conclusion that deferment in 
imposing judgment for a long period had not deprived the 
court of the right to impose sentence and that conclusion 
was grounded on the theory that the long delay between 
conviction and entry of judgment operated as a suspension 
of sentence and was within the court’s power under the 
Probation Act. Ew parte De Angelo, 50 F. (2d) 847. 

The writer concedes that the type of sentence presented 
by the question is not free from doubt as to validity but, 
for reasons immediately above appearing, is inclined to the 
view that it is an enforceable judgment. 


2. The following discussion does not pertain to a single 


*See September 1952 issue of FEDERAL PROBATION for construction 
given ‘“‘maximum term” of sentence as appearing in Section 4203 by a 
Court of Appeals in United States v. Gottfried. The extension of the 
“maximum term” there announced raises the interesting speculation as 
to commencement of a probation period which is to follow expiration 
of a sentence including both imprisonment and a committed fine, with 
supervision and control continuing (under the Appellate interpretation) 
until the fine is catisfied. 
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question but, instead, to a number of questions which 
emerge from a particular type of judgment. The general 
subject is that of a judgment which carries a prison sen- 
tence to be followed by a period of probation. This implies, 
of course, at least a two-count indictment or two indict- 
ments; in other words, there must be conviction and judg- 
ment as to two separate offenses. Adopting the two-count 
indictment for illustration we consider a judgment in 
these terms: 


Committed to the custody of the Attorney General for 
two (2) years on count one, and for a period of two (2) 
years under count two to be served consecutive to the 
sentence under count one. Further ordered that execu- 
tion of sentence be suspended as to count two and de- 
fendant be placed on probation for five (5) years to 
commence upon expiration of the sentence under count 
one. 


Such a judgment has provoked the following queries. 
When does the probation period begin if the defendant (a) 
is released on parole as to the sentence under count one or 
(b) is denied parole and is discharged from prison on his 
conditional release date? Also, how does the 180-day credit 
authorized by the amendment to Section 4164, Title 18, 
U.S.C., affect commencement of the probation period? An 
additional query submitted concerns the effect upon com- 
mencement of the probation period if at the very end of 
the illustrative judgment there were added the words “or 
on release from the custody of the Attorney General.” 

Clearly the central factor for determination in the judg- 
ment under discussion is the point at which the legal cus- 
tody of the prisoner vested in the Attorney General comes 
to a close, since that signals the start of the probation pe- 
riod. Section 4203, Title 18, relating to parolees, places 
legal custody and control of a parolee in the Attorney Gen- 
eral “until expiration of the maximum term or terms for 
which he (the parolee) was sentenced.” That can mean 
nothing other than the maximum period* of imprisonment 
ordered by the court. And that period of “custody and con- 
trol’ is not diminished or shortened by any existing law or 
other process unless it were through commutation by the 
President. The certificate of parole issued to one granted 
parole bears the date of maximum expiration of the sen- 
tence actually imposed and informs him that supervision 
is continuous to that date. Parole supervision and the legal 
custody and control vested in the Attorney General are 
therefore coextensive with each other and coincide with 
the maximum sentence of imprisonment imposed in the 
judgment under discussion. 

In direct contrast with the parolee, over whom supervi- 
sion and control obtain for the maximum term of sentence, 
the defendant who is denied parole and remains in prison 
until eligible for discharge by conditional release is the 
recipient of the 180-day credit authorized by the amend- 
ment to Section 4161, Title 18, approved June 29, 1951. 
Such a defendant is detained in prison until expiration of 
the maximum terms of sentence, shortened by credits 
earned for good conduct (Section 4161), and additional 
credits in some instances earned through camp employ- 
ment or in prison industries, or for meritorious service, 
as sanctioned by Section 4162. It is further shortened by 
the 180-day credit. The period elapsing between the date 
of eligibility for conditional release computed as indicated 
and the date of expiration of the maximum term of sen- 
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tence imposed determines the duration of conditional re- 
lease supervision under the conditions applicable to those 
released on parole. The period of the Attorney General’s 
custody and control of a conditional releasee is coextensive 
with the period of parole supervision inasmuch as the At- 
torney General has legal custody and control of parolees 
for their maximum terms and because a conditional re- 
leasee “shall upon release be treated as if released on 
parole, . . . subject to all provisions of law relating to 
parole ... until expiration of the maximum term... .” 
Section 4164, Title 18. If the interim period between condi- 
tional release and maximum expiration of sentence exceeds 
180 days the conditional release certificate will indicate su- 
pervision and legal custody for the excess, and arrival of 
the date contained in the certificate marks cessation of su- 
pervision and legal control of the defendant and commence- 
ment of the probation period in the judgment under con- 
sideration. Conversely, if the interim period be less than 
180 days no certificate is issued; the defendant is uncondi- 
tionally released, and all jurisdiction over the defendant 
under that sentence is terminated. It naturally follows that 
in such instances the succeeding period of probation, under 
the illustrative judgment, comes into operation on the date 
of release from imprisonment. To suggest that the proba- 
tion period should become effective on the day after all ju- 
risdiction under the imprisonment sentence is dissolved 
would create a hiatus because it is our understanding that 


in penal administration a prisoner is entitled to release at 
the earliest convenient hour on the date set for discharge. 

From the foregoing discussion it seems clear that under 
the pertinent statutes legal custody and control of a sen- 
tenced defendant by the Attorney General coincides in point 
of time with the period of parole supervision, whether such 
supervision continues to expiration of the maximum term 
of sentence, as in the case of a parolee, or to an earlier 
date, as to one conditionally released for a period shortened 
by credits as hereinbefore outlined. From these premises it 
equally follows that the probation period under count two 
of the judgment recorded at the beginning of this discus- 
sion becomes effective upon termination of parole supervi- 
sion, and as to one unconditionally released upon the date 
of such release. It hardly seems necessary to observe that 
termination of supervision and control is postponed when 
a violation of conditions is followed by a revocation of pa- 
role or conditional release. And that results in a corre- 
sponding deferment of the start of the probation period. 

Finally, as is apparent from the foregoing, where the 
judgment (as here) orders the probation period to become 
operative “upon expiration of the sentence under count 
one,” the inclusion of the further directive “or on release 
from the custody of the Attorney General’ appears un- 
necessary since custody ends when the sentence expires in 
the manner outlined above. 
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THE BRITISH JOURNAL 
OF DELINQUENCY 


Reviewed by BEN S. MEEKER 


“A Study of a Delinquent Community,” by John Barron 
Mays (July 1952). This study, somewhat reminiscent of 
earlier studies by Shaw and McKay, is the study of delin- 
quency in a highly compact slum dock area in Liverpool. 
The information is based almost solely on interviews with 
62 boys and youths between the ages of 12 and 22 out of a 
total settlement club membership of 200. 

As a working hypothesis it was assumed that the rate 
of delinquency in such an area is very high and that such 
delinquency is an accepted part of the pattern of behavior 
handed down and maintained by gang allegiance. At the 
same time, it was believed that few boys fall afoul of the 
law more than once or twice and that there is a distinct 
difference between the so-called “situational delinquent” 
and the “abnormal” delinquent who is acting out delinquen- 
cies in an aggressive fashion as the result of internal emo- 
tional and psychological stresses and strains. 

The study tends to confirm the hypothesis. One is struck 
by the overwhelming evidence that delinquency in this kind 
of deteriorated slum district is almost invariably a group 
activity. Over half the boys interviewed had not been 
known to the court, but the interviews tended to indicate 
that most of them had engaged at one time or another in 
relatively serious delinquent behavior. About 40 percent of 
the boys had been before the juvenile court. Another 32 
percent admitted serious delinquent offenses. The report 
concludes that about 74 percent admitted to delinquencies 
serious enough to be of indictable character (sic) in the 
British courts. There was additional evidence that another 
10 percent had probably engaged in fairly serious delin- 


quency, making a total of 82 percent having engaged in de- 
linquent acts though only half had been caught and de- 
clared delinquent. 

This study lays no claim to presenting any general find- 
ings but merely suggests that this group delinquency is 
characteristic of this particular neighborhood and probably 
of similarly deteriorated neighborhoods. A number of ex- 
cellent case histories are cited and again almost invariably 
these histories show delinquency as a group activity and 
that these boys have great loyalty to the gang, which often 
comprises the boys’ major social world. Much of the delin- 
quency is carried on purely for adventure. The interviews 
with the older boys, most of whom had severed connections 
with.the gang and become responsible individuals working 
or attending school, seem to show that such juvenile “de- 
linquents” seldom develop into adult criminals. The author 
finds that during the adolescent period ethical considera- 
tions and normal maturation limit such behavior. This 
seemed to be particularly true of the group considered 
“normal delinquents,” that is, those whose delinquency is 
largely a product of situations and gang loyalties, in con- 
trast to the so-called “abnormal delinquent,’”’ whose delin- 
quency is largely a product of an intolerable emotional 
situation. In trying to determine what contributes to this 
growth in a sense of ethics and development of responsi- 
bility, the author reports evidence of the normal increase 
in awareness of the consequences of behavior as an inhibit- 
ing factor. There was also evidence of a deepening sense 
of responsibility and some sympathy for those injured or 
victimized resulting in inhibiting the delinquent behavior. 
Conversely, the absence of this feeling of sympathy or con- 
cern for those injured was more typical among the so-called 
“abnormally” delinquent youngsters. The article concludes 
that “it is in the interaction of environmental stimulation 
and the varying degrees of personal frustration and depri- 
vation that any given child’s delinquency is to be under- 
stood.” 
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Nothing very new is suggested by way of remedial meas- 
ures, though the author affirms that since such delinquency 
is primarily a group activity there is great need for de- 
veloping wholesome recreational group substitutes through 
greater community recreation facilities, camping outlets, 
and other activities which can attract and hold the interest 
of adventuresome juveniles exposed to the deteriorating, 
drab, and frustrating environment of the slum. And finally, 
the report notes the need for more interagency co-operation 
and a wide use of resources other than the courts at the 
onset of this group delinquency, suggesting that the school, 
the clinics, the child welfare services, and police depart- 
ments need to co-operate in a joint program to meet this 
problem. One might wish more time had been spent explor- 
ing interests of these boys with regard to possible group 
activities which might attract gang participation. Whether 
such gang activity can be directed into wholesome pursuits 
has not yet been adequately demonstrated. However, the 
primary purpose of the study, to discover the incidence of 
delinquency and its “normal” group characteristics, seems 
to have been achieved. 

“Group Therapy for Young Delinquents,” by Leslie Sohn. 
This is an excellent account of group therapy conducted 
by a psychiatrist in a London clinic. The patients were de- 
linquents referred to the psychiatrist following unsatisfac- 
tory adjustments on probation. These boys were referred 
for individual therapy but none of them responded well, so 
the psychiatrist decided to attempt a group response and 
describes in detail the result. It is interesting to note that 
after the group psychotherapy had been under way for a 
time each of the boys relaxed and subsequently requested 
individual sessions with the psychiatrist. This study also 
has the further attribute of follow-up knowledge since upon 
termination of the group therapy they were under super- 
vision of the court social worker for at least a year. All 
but one of the four youngsters showed marked improve- 
ment and made a satisfactory adjustment. The fourth, 
whose problem was tied up with a very aggressive, unstable 
father, continued to show destructive tendencies. Although 
the group is a small group and the findings cannot be con- 
sidered general, the techniques used and the responses 
shown are most revealing and certainly give further sup- 
port of the value of group therapy under skilled hands 
even in the handling of aggressive, delinquent, adolescent 
youngsters who have failed to respond to individual treat- 
ment. 


“The Diagnosis and Treatment of Compensatory Types 
of Indecent Exposure,” by Dr. David T. Maclay. Following 
an excellent review of the significant findings in research 
literature on sex deviates, this article concerns itself with 
one segment of the group of sex offenders brought into the 
courts for indecent exposure. The author comments that 
about a third of all sex offenders are classified under the 
general heading of indecent exposure. He classifies the sex 
deviant whose mode follows the exposure symptom into 11 
general headings, ranging from the organic through the 
psychotic, and neurotic, to what he terms the “compensa- 
tory type,” where the individual may be quite normal but 
for whom exhibitionism is a substitute for normal sexual 
intercourse. Among these patients inhibitions are so ex- 
treme and sex suppression for one reason or another has 
been so complete that the exhibitionism comes about as a 
violent reaction and although almost invariably opposed 
by the individual is beyond his control. This compensatory 
type, according to the findings of this research, is usually 
a shy, timorous subject who shows a_history of strong 
sexual suppression. The essence of the findings reported in 
this article concerns the positive prognosis in the treat- 
ment of this particular group in which it is believed that 
analytical psychotherapy can effect a high percentage of 
cure. A wholesome sublimation of the patient’s sexual en- 
ergies into channels of normal social contacts, interests, 
hobbies, and cultural activities is also shown as an adjunct 
to recovery. The author also presents significant observa- 
tions upon the factor of punishment, pointing out that 
since a large number of this group is of the sensitive, in- 
secure type the effect of imprisonment merely weakens 
what stability they have, enhances their feeling of social 
inequality, and inhibits their ability to make a later ad- 
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justment. It is his conclusion that imprisonment of such 
patients merely serves to confirm and complicate adjust- 
ment instead of improving it. The desirability of a psy- 
chiatric evaluation prior to court disposition is well il- 
lustrated. 


THE SOCIAL SERVICE REVIEW 


Reviewed by JOHN F. LANDIS 


“Observations on the Juvenile Court in Israel,” by David 
Reifen (June 1952). The “observer,” David Reifen, first ju- 
venile court judge in Israel, was born and educated in Ger- 
many and went to Palestine in 1931. Beginning in 1935, he 
was for 10 years employed by the Tel Aviv municipality 
developing programs for wayward and delinquent youth. 

The juvenile court in Israel has jurisdiction over boys 
age 9 to 16; over girls between the ages of 9 and 18. But 
a child under 12 is not to be held criminally responsible un- 
less “it is proved that at the time of the offense, he had 
the capacity to know that he was doing wrong.” Following 
apprehension by the police officer, the juvenile offender is 
released on bail, except where he is considered too dan- 
gerous for release or has no permanent place of abode. 
The police officer sends the offender to the probation officer 
who conducts a social investigation. This investigation in- 
cludes a psychological and often a psychiatric examination. 
The probation officer reports to the court the results of his 
investigation. The contents of the report are not made 
known to the juvenile, his parents, or the prosecutor. Other- 
wise it is believed the report could prove harmful to the 
professional relationship between the child and the teacher 
or probation officer. The report gives (a) details of the 
structure and economic circumstances of the immediate 
family and (b) deals with the personal history and experi- 
ences of the offender. Usually before the report is submit- 
ted to the court, a treatment plan is worked out between 
the probation officer and the psychiatrist. Hearings are 
held in the judge’s chambers. Until recently juvenile courts 
have been sections of regular magistrate courts. During 
the last 2% years a special juvenile court has been set up. 
A juvenile court judge has been appointed, whose jurisdic- 
tion has been limited to juvenile offenders. All juvenile of- 
fenders are now brought before this court. This magistrate 
is by profession a psychiatric social worker with years of 
experience in the treatment of young offenders and way- 
ward youth. Since he had no legal training he was required 
to pass an examination in criminal law and procedure in 
order to qualify for this work. He is in charge of all juve- 
nile offenders in the whole of Israel and hears cases at 
nine different places. As a rule the usual magistrate court 
premises are used for hearings though on days or at hours 
when no other hearings are taking place. At Tel Aviv 
premises for a juvenile court have been obtained which 
are entirely separate from other courts. This court is 
equipped with simple and bright furniture, a few pictures, 
suitable slogans, and children’s newspapers in the waiting 
room. “For therapeutic reasons,” says the observer, “we 
are interested in creating an atmosphere which is not rigid 
and tense, yet is also without too much emphasis on re- 
lieving anxiety.” 

It is assumed that judicial treatment of juvenile offen- 
ders starts from the moment he is apprehended by the 
police and suspected of having committed an offense. The 
police have been approached for the purpose of requesting 
some change in their treatment of arrested juveniles. 
Progress has been made in this direction but there is yet 
room for improvement. Specially trained policemen to in- 
terrogate juveniles are desired as well as adequate deten- 
tion facilities. Suggestions to the police have been accepted 
in some matters. For example, fingerprints are no longer 
taken of children under the age of 12 years. Above that 
age, fingerprinting is allowed only where the charges are 
very severe such as murder, rape, robbery, burglary (or 
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attempts at them) and in cases of those with a prior 
record of serious offenses. 

The author deals at some length with the treatment of 
juvenile offenders when they appear before the court. Most 
of them appear more or less tense. The judge makes direct 
contact with the offender as soon as he enters the court- 
room. No formal charge is made by the prosecutor. Instead, 
the judge explains, never reads, the charge preferred and 
asks the offender to state whether it is correct. The juve- 
nile is made to understand that the court is something en- 
tirely different from the police and is not prejudiced 
against him. If he admits his offense, and in the period 
covered 86.6 percent of them did, the judge lets him tell 
his side of the story. Many of them show that they are 
greatly relieved once they have “got it off their chests.” 
Some others tell essentially the truth but suppress a few 
(sometimes important) facts. A third category includes 
those who try consciously to lie to the court. In these in- 
stances the prosecutor is asked to present the true facts. 
This is done purposely because “we do not think we do any 
good to the juvenile concerned by letting him go off know- 
ing he lied to the court, without the police having been 
— ito disclose the facts as they both know them to be 
rue. 

A special point is made of having parents accompany 
their children into court. In making disposition of the 
charges, the judge never reads out the verdict but always 
talks to the offender and explains the contents of the 
verdict. 

Official figures show that in the year ending March 31, 
1951, less than 1,000 offenders appeared before the juvenile 
court, indicating that a strikingly small number of juvenile 
delinquents exist in Israel. It is pointed out, however, that 
there, as elsewhere, a large number of juveniles who have 
never been brought into court could readily be put into the 
category of delinquent youths. “We can safely assume that 
there are probably many more delinquent acts committed 
by juveniles than are discovered.” The treatment of juve- 
nile delinquents in educational institutions is discussed with 
particular reference to the relation of the juvenile courts 
to such schools and their programs. 

Mr. Reifen concludes that “our experience in Israel in 
the last 2 years has seemed to point to a new conception 
as regards dealing with the juvenile offenders in the court- 
room. We have come to think that the court situation can 
be used therapeutically. Such use is limited in scope, but 
it may be of great significance to the juvenile concerned. 
The juvenile offender, if being dealt with in the courtroom 
by a judge whose method of approach is based on a social 
casework approach and who is familiar—from his own 
practical experience—with the dynamics of personality 
composition and intersocial relationships, can take away 
something that may turn out to be of lasting value to him.” 


THE JOURNAL OF CRIMINAL LAW, 
CRIMINOLOGY AND POLICE SCIENCE 


Reviewed by CONRAD P. PRINTZLIEN 


“Factors in the Motivation of Sexual Offenders,” by Na- 
than Roth, M.D. (January-February 1952). The author, for- 
merly senior psychiatrist in Bellevue Psychiatric Hospital, 
New York City; instructor in psychiatry in New York Uni- 
versity College of Medicine; and senior psychiatrist to the 
New York State Research Project on Sexual Offenders, 
discusses the motivations of sexual offenders, emphasizing 
that, contrary to public opinion, sexual offenders do not 
simply fail to exercise self-control, but instead go through 
the most painful and distressing emotional conflicts before 
they throw caution to the winds and engage in behavior 
which they themselves adjudge to be most reprehensible. 

The author has found that sexual offenders always re- 
veal great contempt for themselves as men, envisioning 
their failing or being destined to fail in social activity, 
love, and work. Even when actually succeeding they feel 
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they won by luck, or their deficiencies have not yet been 
discovered. They believe they are frauds and that exposure 
and condemnation are certain. Generally they are not 
aware of this self-contempt and low self-evaluation. To 
prove they are not inferior and despicable, they aim too 
high at ideals no one could attain. Failing to achieve such 
goals only serves to consolidate their inner conviction of 
inadequacy, weakness, and fraudulence. They hunger in- 
tensely for appreciation, respect, and love, not so much for 
the experiences themselves, but because the total opinion 
of others will serve to stifle the inner voice constantly tell- 
ing them of their insufficiencies. Their need for approba- 
tion is insatiable, since it is designed to counteract a never- 
ending stream of self-abuse. The aggressive act is com- 
mitted not for immediate gratification of sexual needs, but 
to dispel the pain which has been mounting in severity 
through the years. 

The crime is considered an attempt to overcome wounded 
pride, repair injured self-esteem, and escape mortification. 
The sexual act has the irrational significance of being a 
convincing demonstration that the offender can win accept- 
ance. To muster the courage and aggressiveness to engage 
im such behavior, he has to borrow from the lessons of 
— and insensitivity to which he was exposed as a 
child. 

These offenders are seen to suffer generally from neu- 
rotic character disorders, making it impossible to gratify 
their needs and desires in a law-abiding way. In the words 
of the author, “the sex offender is a very sick man, psy- 
chiatrically speaking, who cannot be allowed his freedom 
until his disordered appraisal of the world around him has 
been rectified, and until he is no longer driven by patho- 
logical needs. . . . The way out of the dilemma for him, 
and the only method for the successful amelioration of this 
vast social problem, is the psychiatric understanding of the 
motives behind the sexual offense and the imparting to the 
offender of this insight in a manner convincing to him, so 
that he can put it into successful operation.” 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
ORTHOPSYCHIATRY 


Reviewed by ALAN D. MILtEr, M.D. 


“Principles and Techniques in the Integration of Psy- 
chiatric Services in a Juvenile Court With a Community 
Youth Program,” by Harris B. Peck, M.D. (April 1952). 
An increasing number of psychiatric clinics have begun 
to re-examine their clinical and administrative practices 
and the effect of these upon the community which they 
serve. One such is the treatment clinic of the New York 
City Court of Domestic Relations; and this article is a re- 
view of some of the thinking of its staff and the activities 
to which this thinking has led them. Dr. Peck cited the un- 
remitting demands upon the clinic staff for service and 
more service; and the impossible nature of the task of at- 
tempting to see within the clinic all the cases which pass 
through the court. The clinic staff chose not to meet the 
problem by the simple expedient of increasing the number 
of clinic personnel. Such a practice, they reasoned, might 
effect only a transient easing of the pressure and would 
leave unresolved a number of their most pressing problems. 
These problems were located primarily in two areas. One 
was that of the court’s relationship with the clinic, particu- 
larly the random and fortuitous methods of referral of 
patients. The other was that of the court’s relationship 
with the rest-of the community. An important component 
of the problem was a general inadequacy of other com- 
munity services with the frequent result that the court was 
but the last agency stop in an individual’s career of mal- 
adjustment. It often could offer no more than too little 
service too late. Clearly, an increase in clinic size alone 
would leave such problems untouched. Dr. Peck describes 
in this paper two major aspects of a new clinic program 
designed to meet these problems. The first of these was the 
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formulation of a permanent judge-clinic-probation depart- 
ment team, the primary objective of which would be “to 
focus a multidiscipline approach on the processes of dispo- 
sition, referral, and treatment of an adequate sampling of 
cases representing the total court load.” The existence of 
such a team would, however, also have important secondary 
effects. In planning the disposition of any individual case, 
the team might recommend that the services of any one of 
a number of other community agencies might appropriately 
be brought to bear. Such agencies, however, would often be 
found to be nonexistent or inadequate. By thus “moving 
ahead of the community,” it was hoped that the deficits in 
the framework of community services would be highlighted. 
Further, the activities of the team would serve as an im- 
portant inservice training medium for probation workers. 
Parenthetically, it would provide a highly valuable experi- 
ence for the members of the clinic staff. In suggesting the 
organization of such a team, Dr. Peck recognized that there 
would be a consequent period of accelerated clinic activity; 
and the second aspect of their new program consisted of 
the intraclinic modifications necessary to manage this. 
These entailed enlargement of existing practices rather 
than innovation, and consisted chiefly of the application of 
group processes to all areas of clinic operation. Thus, in- 
take, testing, and treatment are being conducted in group 
as well as individual settings. A third aspect of the total 
program is hopefully contemplated. If the activities of the 
team lead eventually to increased referral to community 
agencies, a program of conferences and consultations with 
these is planned. 

This is a very thoughtful and compact article. It de- 
serves a careful reading by anyone interested in the field 
of community mental health. 


THE PRISON WORLD 


Reviewed by REED COZART 


“A Limited Survey of Some Prison Practices and Poli- 
cies,” by Negley K. Teeters (May-June 1952). At the 1951 
meeting of the 81st Congress of Corrections, Professor 
Teeters of Temple University and several other interested 
penologists decided there is a need for gathering and ana- 
lyzing material on many problems of prison administration 
in this country, particularly in the field of correctional 
treatment. As a result a questionnaire was sent out to 68 
institutions. Responses came from 58. The questions con- 
cerned matters of punishment, diet in segregation, person- 
nel of disciplinary boards, gratuities and clothing for re- 
leased prisoners, correspondence policies, commissary poli- 
cies, classification clinics and personnel, services to the 
prisoners, race segregation practices, etc. The responses 
were not entirely complete but in many instances they were 
quite frank. The author realizes that a complete and ac- 
curate survey would take time and money but recognizes a 
crying need for some central agency to collect and distrib- 
ute this valuable information. He feels the wardens will 
wholeheartedly welcome any effort to make this possible. 
This limited survey certainly points up the need for a 
continuous study of penal practices and policies. 

“The Criminogenic Process and Social Case Work,” by Dr. 
Dorothy Zietz (May-June 1952). This learned professor of 
Michigan State College in a one-page article, after explain- 
ing that social casework is social casework anywhere, con- 
cludes that it has a place in prison as expressed in the 
final paragraph, as follows: “It seems possible to state that 
a professional helping process is essential in a prison set- 
ting if criminals are to be returned to the community with 
an improved capacity to find necessary satisfactions with- 
out violating the taboos and social controls of the culture. It 
appears equally valid to state that understanding of human 
needs and behavior, basic to the practice of social casework, 
can be utilized in the prison community and that inmates 
showing willingness to effect change in their behavior can 
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be helped to live within socially acceptable limits through a 
therapeutic relationship with a person who understands 
and accepts their basic needs and individual desires.” 

“How Can the Correction Officer Prevent Acts of Sex 
Perversion in a Penal Institution?” by J. O. Edwards and 
J. W. Hoy (May-June 1952). This article written by a lieu- 
tenant and instructor at the Medical Center for Federal 
Prisoners gives a sensible and practical approach to this 
age-old problem that is usually neglected and ignored by 
writers on penal subjects. They recommend early detection 
and segregation of the real frank homosexuals so far as 
housing is concerned and close supervision of them while at 
work. For all prisoners who would indulge in abnormal 
practices in prison and return to normal sexual habits after 
release they suggest a full program of constructive activi- 
ties under supervision during after-work hours. This would 
include a program of hobbies, reading, athletics, games, 
vocational training, radio and musical programs that 
would keep the minds of the prisoners on a normal and high 
intellectual level. It would be the job of the correctional 
officers to study all prisoners and refer problem cases to 
the doctors and psychiatrists. 

“Can We Modify and Reshape Attitudes,” by Dale C. 
Hevelone (July-August 1952). This is the prize winning 
essay submitted in the G. Howland Shaw contest by, until 
recently, a correctional officer at the United States Peni- 
tentiary at Leavenworth. He makes the following conclu- 
sion: “We can change our own attitudes voluntarily, merely 
by thinking along desirable lines until that line of thought 
becomes an attitude, and by exposing the inmates to those 
corrected attitudes we can help to change their attitudes.” 
He explains that the correction officers are the ones who 
are the closest daily to the inmates and are in the best po- 
sition to influence them and change their thinking. He 
names three types of attitudes the officer must have—the 
kindness attitude, the interest attitude, and the co-opera- 
tive attitude. It would appear that if all correction officers 
in all penal institutions would attempt what the writer ad- 
vocates there would very soon appear a definite upturn in 
prisoner morale in this country. 

“Extension of Group Therapy to Parolees,” by Justin K. 
Fuller, M.D. (July-August 1952). The author is medical 
consultant to the California Department of Corrections. He 
describes briefly the extensive program of group psycho- 
therapy at the Corrections Medical Facility, temporarily 
located at Terminal Island, and the need for continuation 
of this program for most of the participants after they are 
released into a complicated society. He proposes the loca- 
tion of a clinic to serve a large group of parolees in and 
near Los Angeles and, if successful, the establishment of 
a similar one later at San Francisco. The parolees would 
be encouraged to continue their program after release and, 
if indigent, their expenses for attending the clinic be paid 
for them. He thinks a continuation of the program after 
release would save the state considerable money if it helps 
them to remain out of prison for the cost of keeping a man 
in prison is considerably more than the per capita parole 
supervision costs. 


SOCIAL CASEWORK 


Reviewed by EDWIN B. ZEIGLER 


“The Integration of Class and Field in Professional Edu- 
cation,” by Louis J. Lehrman (June 1952). The reviewer 
especially commends this article because it suggests a sen- 
sible, realistic approach to more effective integration of 
professional practices with professional teaching services 
in the field of social work. This is particularly significant in 
the field of correctional social work (probation, parole, and 
prison management) where, from observations of the re- 
viewer, there has been until recently but little progress in 
integrating the field services with the professional teaching 
services. 
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After giving an appropriate discussion of social work as 
a profession and of the relationship of theory to practice, 
the author places great emphasis on the need for a better 
interrelation of theory and practice by our teaching insti- 
tutions and our service agencies. Some specific suggestions 
made are that schools should offer for the practitioners re- 
fresher courses, such as those offered by some medical 
schools, designed to keep the agency workers abreast of 
new developments and theories. The agencies, on the other 
hand, at appropriate times should offer opportunities for 
faculty members to gain practice in the field. “Faculty 
members,” the author says, “frequently feel keenly their 
increasing isolation from practice as the years go on, and 
their teaching suffers as a result of such isolation. One se- 
mester of such practice every second year would, perhaps, 
not be too much for the agencies and the schools to work 
together to provide.” 

Other and indeed realistic suggestions are that the 
schools would benefit by having representatives of the prac- 
tice agencies on the school’s advisory committees, and that 
the agencies likewise should use faculty members on their 
own boards and committees. 


“Adoption for Older Children,” by Helen W. Hallinan 
(July 1952). There is no way of determining correctly the 
number of children in this country potentially available for 
adoption. The number of children available for adoption is 
considerably smaller than the number of couples wishing to 
adopt children. Most of the children referred to adopting 
agencies are infants. Most potential foster parents request 
infants; only a few want the older children. The number of 
these older children in the United States who need adop- 
tion is not known, though it is conservatively estimated to 
be within the neighborhood of ten thousand. 

When an infant is adopted, there is the one major con- 
cern for making sure that the persons desiring to adopt the 
infant meet the qualifications for adoption and will fill the 
needs of the infant as he matures. With the older child, 
there is the added responsibility for helping the child 
choose or accept his foster parents because usually the 
older child has had varied experiences which, if he is thrust 
into an adoptive home that he does not himself accept, 
could cause him serious maladjustments. The task of ap- 
praising the adoptive parents for the older child is indeed 
difficult but is greatly facilitated when caseworkers are 
highly skilled persons who are well trained and mature in 
their judgment and diagnostic in their thinking. 


ARTICLES OF SPECIAL INTEREST 
IN LEGAL JOURNALS 


Reviewed by ORIN S. THIEL 


“Delinquent Parents and the Criminal Law,” by Frederick 
J. Ludwig (Vanderbilt Law Review, June 1952). Professor 
Ludwig re-examines the problem of parental responsibility 
in the light of principles of criminal law administration 
and not sociological supposition. In the first part of the 
article under the subject, “What is the responsibility of 
parents for juvenile offenders?” he traces the law’s devel- 
opment through the centuries to our present-day juvenile 
court system. Statutes are analyzed for general principles 
and comments are made on reported cases. 

“What the law ought to be” is the subject of the second 
part of the article, and in it the law’s aims and shortcom- 
ings are presented. The legal responsibility of parents and 
others for juvenile delinquency, as defined by statute in 46 
states and the District of Columbia, plus related informa- 
tion from these statutes, is set forth in a comprehensive 
appendix. 

Those who read this article will find it interesting to re- 
view two related articles: “What’s This About Punishing 
Parents?” by Judge Paul W. Alexander, FEDERAL PROBA- 
TION, March 1948, and “The Juvenile Court and Delinquent 
Parents,” by Judge George W. Smyth, FEDERAL PROBATION, 
March 1949. 
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“The Family Court of the Future,” by Paul W. Alexander 
(Journal of the American Judicature Society, August, 1952). 
After relating the unhappy experiences of John Doe, whose 
marital troubles have taken him through no less than six 
courts of separate jurisdiction, Judge Alexander presents 
the case for the establishment of a family court, where all 
sociolegal family problems would be handled in one com- 
prehensive, unified, integrated court. 


FOCUS 


Reviewed by EDWIN J. COVENTRY 


“Realism and the Juvenile Court,” by Harrison Allen 
Dobbs (July 1952). The welfare of children is being con- 
stantly jeopardized by unsatisfactory operation of juvenile 
courts which, because of the indifference of our citizens, do 
not live up to the public’s expectation. In fact, the rate of 
juvenile delinquency itself reflects the social consciousness 
in any community, the indifference among citizens. 

The author recognizes that many juvenile courts do a 
valiant job despite handicaps, disesteem and public neglect. 
He proposes several steps to effect a fuller achievement of 
juvenile court goals: improvement of court services and 
the professional training of its workers; the use of new 
knowledge about human behavior and its reconstruction; 
fostering of legislative changes; development of research 
regarding both theory and practice; integration of com- 
munity welfare services and improvement of public rela- 
tionships to deepen the sense of individual worth and the 
dignity of man. 

“The Prisoner’s Child Visits Friendly Town,” by Sylvia 
H. Rachlin (July 1952). The Friendly Town Idea originated 
in 1877 and forecast the development of the foster home 
movement. It is recognized as a dynamic experiment in so- 
cial planning aimed at providing health and recreation in 
the country for deprived city children. Nonprofessional 
sponsors give underprivileged children guest vacations in 
informal, family surroundings. The child is carefully pre- 
pared psychologically for the new “home” by well-planned 
worker-family relationships, thus assuring the construc- 
tive use of this experience. 

The Friendly Town project, which accepts children from 
5 to 14 years of age, regardless of race, religion, or color 
offers a haven to the sensitive, bewildered child whose 
parent is in prison. The child has an opportunity to adjust 
to the cruel realities of his unfriendly world, is free from 
the fear of revealing his family situation to others. Chil- 
dren of foreign parents are taught to appreciate their new 
country. While the child is on vacation in a wholesome, 
healthful place, under intelligent, affectionate care, the 
parents are enabled to find better employment or improved 
homes. Friendly Town vacations are now held in 13 eastern 
states during the year and the program is expanding. 

“The Juvenile Police Officer,” by Lt. Bernard Berkowitz 
(September 1952). The professionally-trained juvenile bu- 
reau police officer sees delinquency as an emotional prob- 
lem, arising out of the interpersonal environment, with 
special emphasis on the experiences of the early years. 
Despite changes in methods of handling juveniles, it is still 
a recognized police function to supervise the rendezvous of 
unsavory characters, to break up criminal combinations 
and to keep children free from contamination. The New 
York Juvenile Aid Bureau has sponsored the Police Ath- 
letic League (PAL) movement, and has subsidized recrea- 
tion centers. By effective “case finding,” the early discovery 
and treatment of delinquent children is accomplished. 

Of the thousands of children reported to the Bureau, only 
1 in 16 was regarded as in need of special attention. There 
were 7 times as many boys as girls; the largest age group 
was in the 12 to 16 range, “. . . when the misbehavior of 
children begins to have an impact on the community... .” 
Determination of type of treatment and treatment facili- 
ties often requires assistance of and referrals to other wel- 
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fare agencies. Twenty years of Bureau experience has dis- 
closed that “the roots of character are to be found in the 
parent-child relationship.” The concluding paragraph be- 
gins significantly with the comment: “It has been said in 
jest, but well said, nonetheless, that the problem of pre- 
venting delinquency is essentially that of keeping children 
from acting like their elders... .” 

“Pre-release Preparation of Parolees,” by Harvey L. 
Long (September 1952). The release preparation programs 
established in Illinois have proved very successful. A series 
of daily conferences enable the inmate to get acquainted 
with his future parole officer, thus removing fears and 
anxieties about the officer, about parole regulations, and 
the community problems he will face. Industrial and com- 
mercial leaders explain job-getting and job-holding; law- 
enforcement persons, often a judge, sheriff, or attorney, 
discuss community responsibility and the parolee’s rela- 
tionship thereto; physicians recommend remedial medical 
care; the chaplain or clergy from the “outside” finally dis- 
cusses family and community problems. 

This program of orientation has made easier and quicker 
the adjustment to the radical change from the protective 
institutional situation to freedom. The attitudes of newly 
released men have improved, there has been a loss of ap- 
prehension about prospective parole officers, and the wider 
use of the counseling services offered by those officers has 
resulted. The increased knowledge of parole objectives and 
regulations has almost eliminated the technical parole vio- 
lation. This working together of community leaders, insti- 
tutional personnel, and prospective parolees has brought 
an effective co-ordination of community resources and a 
marked improvement in public relations. 


QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF STUDIES 
ON ALCOHOL 


Reviewed by Roy BELTER 


“An Experience of a Nonalcoholic in Alcoholics Anony- 
mous Leadership,” by Hugh S. Thompson (June 1952). Un- 
questionably, recovered alcoholics have a greater capacity 
than nonalcoholics to penetrate the emotional isolation of 
the still drinking alcoholic and to establish a therapeutic 
rapport with him. But it is another thing to say, as some 
A.A.’s have glibly done, that “only an alcoholic can get 
next to another alcoholic,” or to make the companion as- 
sumption that any alcoholic can help another alcoholic. Mr. 
Thompson’s experience stands as a corrective to each of 
these absolute claims. 

In early 1949 nonalcoholic Mr. Thompson was ap- 
proached by a minister and two alcoholics about forming 
a group of A.A. in a town of 8,000 population. Mr. Thomp- 
son was receptive. He entered upon a series of speaking 
engagements, and persons interested in A.A. were intro- 
duced to the 2 alcoholics who had had contact with an A.A. 
group in another city. In 60 days the group grew to 9 per- 
sons. Then one of the original two slipped back to uncon- 
trolled drinking, and the other, in discouragement at the 
bickering over policy, left; the group disintegrated. The 
total experience had further stimulated Mr. Thompson’s 
interest, and he studied intensively in the field of alco- 
holism, at the same time being called upon for help by alco- 
holics who had come to know him by reason of his “front” 
activities for the organization. A new group developed. 

Mr. Thompson found that he was constantly performing 
the function of “sponsorship” under the twelfth step of the 
A.A. program, and frequently found himself sponsoring as 
many as seven or eight alcoholics at a time. Mr. Thompson 
noted that little such help had come into being from the 
members. Until September 1951 his efforts to induce the 
alcoholics to assume a dynamic share in other group re- 
sponsibilities were futile. However, little by little, he saw 
a growing tendency toward helping each other. Then some 
of the members began being able to preside at meetings 
and at long last a natural leader emerged. Yet Mr. Thomp- 
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son remains, by common consent, the “front” and the ac- 
cepted leader, although he is in process of exchanging his 
status of leadership for that of counselor, individual thera- 
pist, and abiding friend. 

. Some of the author’s significant observations are as fol- 
ows: 

1. The recovered alcoholic is not necessarily the most 
effective “sponsor” of A.A. prospects just because “he has 
been there.” Successful sponsorship depends upon many 
other personality characteristics. Many alcoholics do not 
have an adequate combination of insight, judgment, toler- 
ance, and patience for the exacting work of sponsoring. 
Also, many alcoholics of profound insight or brilliant 
intellect are inarticulate, which tends to vitiate these other 
qualities. 

2. The prevailing idea in A.A. that no one other than 
an alcoholic can inspire confidence in an alcoholic or help 
an alcoholic achieve his sobriety has no real basis in fact. 

3. Examples of nonalcoholics who have been able to help 
alcoholics in A.A. are not as rare as we think. Wives of 
alcoholics, ministers, and other nonalcoholics have been 
strong motivating or solidifying influences in numerous 
A.A. groups. 

4. Local resources for dealing with alcoholics might be 
increased by recruiting more nonalcoholic helpers from the 
intelligent strata of community life. The indispensable 
qualities are insight or understanding, and an ability on 
the part of the helping person to rid himself of any such 
barriers as moral judgment, superiority or patronizing at- 
titudes. The alcoholic is an extremely sensitive individual. 


POPULAR MAGAZINES ARTICLES 
OF SPECIAL INTEREST 


Reviewed by WILLIAM C. NAU 


“Where Will They Riot Next?” by Kenneth McCormick 
(Parade, June 1, 1952). Several major prison rebellions have 
made headline news in 1952. Penologists, reporters, and 
magazine article writers have attempted to analyze the 
causes of these riots. In this article a former Pulitzer prize 
winner, who made an on-the-spot study of the Michigan 
state prison revolt, concludes that the costly uprising was 
a result of the conflict between the “sympathetic” approach 
and the “treat ’em rough” policy. The writer lists six prob- 
lems suggested by Edward R. Cass of the American Prison 
Association as possible causes of the series of disquieting 
outbreaks in prisons in the United States and Canada. 
Idleness, overcrowding, lack of segregation or classifica- 
tion, poorly trained guards, politically appointed wardens, 
and inefficient administrations by the wardens are some of 
the conditions that produce trouble behind prison walls. 

Other penal authorities mention such factors as the de- 
sire to “show off,” the inability or refusal of prison officials 
to institute needed reforms, and unsatisfactory parole poli- 
cies. Again public indifference appears as the biggest ob- 
stacle to penal progress. Mr. Cass suggests that wardens 
should be more conscious of the need for an effective public 
relations program and the need for citizen participation 
in the prison program. Interested citizens can help by urg- 
ing that wardens be professionally trained and that prisons 
be removed from politics. 

“The Case of Willie Sutton,” by Erle Stanley Gardner 
(Reader’s Digest, July 1952). An analysis of the escape tech- 
niques of the notorious bank robber by a famous detective 
story writer makes interesting reading, but the writer’s 
comments on the effective use of probation and construc- 
tive prison programs should be of even greater interest to 
those in the correctional field. 

Mr. Gardner observed the criminal court procedures of 
Judges William B. Groat and Peter Farrell in Brooklyn, 
New York. and learned that after they place a defendant 
on probation, they not only have him supervised by the 
probation officer, but call him into their chambers at least 
every 75 days. In a friendly atmosphere the judge ceases to 
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be a somber, black-robed jurist and becomes a big brother.: 
The writer comments favorably on the prison practices of 
wardens like Clinton T. Duffy, formerly at San Quentin, 
who has put more emphasis on rehabilitation than on se- 
curity. 

“Pilot Light for Boys’ Prisons,” by James Patrick 
(Coronet, July 1952). Utilizing the buildings, acreage, and 
wholesome mountain setting of a former C.C.C. Camp, the 
Federal Bureau of Prisons has successfully conducted an 
experiment in youth correction for the past 8 years. Using 
no custodial restraints the Natural Bridge Camp officials 
rely on understanding counselors and an appealing environ- 
ment and program to persuade the boys to stay. If the 
counselors and program are not convincing enough a boy’s 
teammates might talk him out of running away. Personal 
relationships between counselors and boys are made pos- 
sible by limiting the camp to around 70 boys with a staff 
of 22. Teamwork, which develops readily when a counselor 
becomes a big brother to eight or nine boys, was essential 
in rebuilding the C.C.C. Camp, and many a boy got a taste 
of big-time construction when the large, all-purpose gymna- 
sium was built. The Bureau of Prisons measures the suc- 
cess of this camp partly on the increased percentage of 
boys who make good after release, but the counselors get 
most of their satisfaction from the large volume of letters 
received from boys who have returned to their homes. The 
boys retain fond memories of warm, personal relationships, 
a useful outdoor work program, competitive sports, and 
the educational and vocational training courses offered at 
the camp. 

“August: ‘Trouble Month’ for Your Child?” by Robert 
Goldman (Parade, August 3, 1952). Add to your ever-grow- 
ing list of the causes of juvenile delinquency the rather 
dull factor of “plain and simple boredom.” A 6-year re- 
search study conducted by Wayne University in co-opera- 


tion with the Detroit Police Youth Bureau revealed that 
children can endure the unplanned freedom of June and 
July but grow restless and irritable in August. Dr. Watten- 
berg, psychologist who supervised the study, recommends 
that parents not plan all their vacations and recreation 
programs in the early summer but rather spread out the 
program over the entire summer. He also advises that par- 
ents take notice of their child’s playmates and participate 
in parents’ groups to provide well-balanced community rec- 
reation. In Detroit last year 31 percent of all boys arrested 
belonged to organized youth clubs and 69 percent of all 
boys arrested did not belong to such groups. 

It is indeed frightening to consider the case of three 
youngsters from middle-class Detroit homes who stole six 
cars in one night just to go joy-riding. Questioned as to 
their motive one of them said disarmingly: “We went to 
the movies Tuesday night, watched TV Wednesday night. 
What did you expect us to do last night?” 

“Prisoners Are People—Let’s Treat Them That Way,” 
by Albert Deutsch (Look, August 26, 1952). This is perhaps 
one of the best interpretive articles on prisons to appear in 
a popular magazine. Illustrated effectively with pictures 
showing the rehabilitative programs. at California’s Chino 
and the Federal Bureau of Prison’s Seagoville, the article 
is a convincing plea for minimum security prisons with 
maximum facilities for training, counseling, recreation, 
and job placement. He compares the repressive penology 
of prisons like Alcatraz with the progressive programs at 
these minimum security prisons. Although he recognizes 
that certain hardened criminals require close custody, he 
firmly believes that increased freedom decreases fear, ten- 
sion, and open revolts, and strongly recommends that this 
new policy be adopted if we sincerely hope to make better 
citizens of men who serve time. 


Your Bookshelf on Review 
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A Factual Study of the Narcotic Traffic 


Narcotics: America’s Peril. By Will Oursler and 
Laurence Dwight Smith. New York: Doubleday & 
Co., 1952. Pp. 273. $3.50. 


Mr. Laurence Dwight Smith wrote a book on counterfeit- 
ing which was very well received by the Treasury De- 
partment because it was factual. For this reason the Treas- 
ury Department decided to allow him to review our files on 
narcotics. He worked diligently on this for several years 
and was joined by Mr. Will Oursler. He spent a great deal 
of time in research in our New York office, and on the 
a with our agents in observing investigations first- 

and. 

We have examined this book very carefully and, with a 
few exceptions, nowhere can we find that he has deviated 
from the material contained in our files. Having been a 
delegate to the 1931 Conference to Limit the Manufacture 
of Narcotic Drugs, I know that his information in that 
field and in the field of the international illicit traffic is 
factual. 

The writers have not attempted to set forth solutions or 
recommendations as to what should be done. It is obvious 
from the contents that they have attempted to place the 
problem before the public in its proper perspective as 
gleaned from the Treasury Department files. In no place 
do they attempt to provoke hysteria, glamourize the nar- 
cotic peddler, or to implement facts by imagination. The 


book is designed to give a true yet entertaining account 
of the illicit narcotic traffic as it operates in the United 
States together with world ramifications of the problem. 

The authors also attempt to show that treatment in the 
United States Public Health Service Hospital at Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky, has been an effective weapon, and that the 
struggle against drug addiction is a never ending problem. 


Washington, D. C. H. J. ANSLINGER 


Comprehensive Textbook on Juvenile Delinquency 


The Challenge of Delinquency. By Negley K. 
Teeters and John Otto Reinemann. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, 1950. Pp. 738. $7.35. 


There is probably no single subject of social importance 
that has been more widely discussed, written about, and 
conferred over in recent years than that of juvenile delin- 
quency. At times there seems to be too great a tendency to 
isolate the subject from the total area of child and adoles- 
cent development and to view it as a separate social phe- 
nomena. The threat of juvenile delinquency has repeatedly 
been used by sincere and well-meaning groups to pressure 
state legislatures, school boards, budget committees and 
other community planning agencies to promote particular 
programs. This, together with the consequent publicity, has 
often led to a confused and distorted picture of the prob- 
lem. In this volume, therefore, the authors have rendered 
a real service to both the professional and lay person by 
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presenting a comprehensive picture of the many ramifica- 
tions and approaches to the field. With one glaring excep- 
tion, the book is a complete and scholarly summary. Unfor- 
tunately, despite its objectivity and its carefully documented 
material in most sections, it is definitely weakened as a 
textbook because of its obviously biased and incomplete 
presentation of the training school and its part in the 
treatment process. 

There is frank recognition that as desirable as it might 
be there is no pretense to present answers to the many 
problems of delinquency. As the authors say, “the more we 
study the many facets of delinquency, including prevention 
and control, the less certain we are of the tailor-made 
answers that emanate from hundreds of well-meaning per- 
sons who labor in this field or who are deeply distressed 
concerning delinquency and crime.” The term “delinquent” 
is not limited to the legal sense but includes “the difficulties 
of the vast army of children whose emotional lives make 
them potential or incipient delinquents.” 

The appraisal of the causative factors is probably the 
book’s greatest contribution. The basic approaches are dis- 
cussed separately. Each is well-documented by current re- 
search in the field. Each is presented impartially with full 
discussion of conflicting points of view. The biological ap- 
proach; nationality, race, and religion; socioeconomic fac- 
tors; cultural factors; and the orthopsychiatric approach 
receive full attention. As would be expected, the authors 
reach the conclusion that is generally accepted today; 
namely, the multiple causation theory. As they say, “the 
psychiatrist speaks of the ‘rejected personality’—the soci- 
ologist refers to ‘social maladjustment’ but there is one 
thing that stands out and that is conflict or disorganization 
either cultural or emotional.” 

As background material, the first section of the book 
discusses the extent and nature of the problem as part of 
our present-day culture. It reminds us that, historically, 
the problem is not a particularly new one but stresses such 
factors as the easy money complex so prevalent today, po- 
litical corruption, the breakdown of controls, and contra- 
dictory standards. Considerable stress is placed upon the 
matter of conflicting standards facing the child as he grows 
into adulthood. He is taught on one hand to be scrupulously 
honest and at the same time there is implied a certain 
amount of pride in being able to pull off certain “shady 
deals.’’ Then there is the natural restlessness of youth, per- 
haps, as the authors suggest, a frustration of the pioneer- 
ing spirit inculeated in our culture and which kept us on 
the move during the early period of history. 

In discussing the various methods used in treating and 
combating the problems, full emphasis is given to preven- 
tive measures. Historical background and current develop- 
ments in the areas of apprehension, detention, the juvenile 
court concept, and probation and parole are completely and 
objectively covered. In the chapters on institutional treat- 
ment, however, the book departs from its otherwise objec- 
tive approach and presents a biased almost emotional ap- 
proach which lays the authors open to the same implied 
criticism they express in discussing “well-meaning people 
with tailor-made answers.” Juvenile institutions through- 
out the country still have a long way to go to accomplish 
their purpose. Conditions are deplorable in many areas but 
the progress made in this aspect of treatment during the 
past decade is tremendous. 

The authors’ failure to include some of the more scientific 
and careful studies that have been made as well as some 
of the outstanding work that is now being done leaves the 
reader with an incomplete and distorted picture. The most 
serious aspect of this section is the implication that insti- 
tutional administrators as a profession are bigoted and un- 
concerned. There is. no recognition of the fact that reforms 
in the institutional field have come from within the field. 
The impression is left that institutional treatment per se 
is harmful and there is no recognition of the place of the 
institution in the child welfare field. As an illustration the 
discussion of the Kansas State Training School is based 
upon an out-of-date report which showed a bad condition. 
Then there is quoted a statement from the current school 
paper which shows improved conditions. There follows the 
implication that the change is merely from regimentation 


of old which was crude to present regimentation which is 
subtle. The fact that within the past few years the pro- 
gram of this institution has been completely revised under 
probably the best professional guidance in the country, the 
Menninger Foundation, and the fact that similar efforts 
have and are being made in other sections of the country 
were not discussed. One cannot help but wonder why so 
radically different an approach was made in this section 
of the book. 

The authors do not neglect the all-important element of 
community action as a preventative measure. The responsi- 
bility of the police, the school’s guidance centers and clinics 
together with other character-building agencies are fully 
discussed but principal emphasis seems to be placed on so- 
cial action as expressed on the federal, state, and local 
level. The leadership and contribution made by such federal 
agencies as the United States Children’s Bureau and the 
significance of such national conferences as the 1946 Na- 
tional Conference for the Prevention and Control of Juve- 
nile Delinquency and the White House Conference on Chil- 
dren and Youth, and their impetus on local community 
action are fully evaluated. 

The bibliography in the book covers over 40 pages and it, 
together with the 10 well-selected case studies which are 
included, is a real contribution to the literature of the field. 
There is no question but that the authors have made their 
point and have well substantiated their conclusion that 
“only by careful study can we solve the riddle of delin- 
quency. There is no short cut.” 


Washington, D. C. DONALD D. BREWER 


Analysis of Detention Problems 


Detention of Children in Michigan. By Sher- 
wood Norman. Yellow Springs, Ohio: Antioch 
Press. Pp. 72. 


Detention of Children in Michigan, a study requested by 
the Michigan Probate Judges’ Association and written in 
1952 by Sherwood Norman of the National Probation and 
Parole Association, is a story that typifies the detention 
problems which practically every large city and state in 
these United States is facing every day. A particular city 
or state may have its own variations as to how the prob- 
lems affect them but, in the main, the pattern follows a 
similar trend to that noted in Michigan. 

The State of Michigan is to be congratulated for its 
readiness to make an open study of its detention problems 
and its related fields. Mr. Norman and the National Pro- 
bation and Parole Association, which organization he rep- 
resents, are to be commended for the able way they have 
analyzed and evaluated each segment of care and com- 
munity procedures and its relationship to the detention of 
children. 

Throughout the study there is a familiar ring — not 
enough facility of a kind, inadequate provisions for general 
detention care, a dearth of resources for specialized care. 
The study points up very forcefully that in some form or 
other the larger cities manage to achieve some kind of a 
base for providing temporary detention care; whereas the 
smaller communities, particularly those further removed 
from the largest cities, suffer by comparison. For the 
smaller communities, regional homes are recommended and 
are described in rather full detail. 

A foreword to the report, written by Roscoe Pound, 
strikes at the heart of the problems related to detention 
care. It cogently analyzes these problems as they affect 
the average American community. The following quota- 
tion from this foreword crystallizes in a few words the 
larger issues of detention care. “In an institution of such 
mixed functions, with no common purpose but storage of 
children, deterioration of the stored product is inevitable.” 
This is a thought which might well permeate the thinking 
of all those concerned with the planning and the setting 
up of a detention program. 

In analyzing the physical facilities or the lack of such 
facilities in Michigan, Mr. Norman very ably demonstrates 
in this report that the emphasis should be with the kind of 
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program and how it is conducted rather than the mere 
brick and mortar. The report gives evidence of the think- 
ing which is now going on throughout the country with 
respect to making use of the temporary detention period 
as a step in the rehabilitative process and not merely a 
negative restraining force. The report is full of philosophic 
concepts with regard to differentiating between temporary 
detention care on the one hand and shelter care on the 
other. 

The following is a quotation of the concept of detention 
and shelter care as proposed by the National Probation 
and Parole Association and accepted by other national and 
state agencies. “Temporary detention is the care of chil- 
dren with behavior problems who require secure custody 
awaiting investigation and disposition by the court.” “Shel- 
ter care is the short term care of children who do not re- 
quire secure custody during a period of social investigation 
and planning.” 

There are a number of recommendations in the report 
with respect to a security facility as well as the kind of 
structure for children in open custody and for the use of 
the foster home. The report also emphasizes the need for 
clinical services in the courts as well as in the detention 
homes for diagnosis and treatment of the problems of the 
children referred for care. 

This report is highly recommended to all officials con- 
cerned with programming and planning of temporary de- 
tention care, shelter care, and for that matter almost every 
other kind of institutional care for the juvenile. 


New York City FRANK J. COHEN 


Analysis of Problems of Juvenile Gangs 


Working With Teen-age Gangs. By Paul L. 
Crawford, Daniel I. Malamud, and James R. 
Dumpson: New York: Welfare Council of New 
York City, 1950. Pp. 162. 


In 1945 New York City experienced a series of teen-age 
gang wars resulting in serious injuries and even deaths. 
Parents became fearful for the safety of their children and 
— adults were reluctant to appear on the streets at 
night. 

This book is a report on a program of action designed 
to deal with the problem of juvenile delinquency and gang 
fights—a problem which has grown to serious proportions 
in every major city. 

Alarmed over the seriousness of this problem, the Prison 
Association of New York suggested to the Welfare Council 
that a committee be formed to analyze the problem of juve- 
nile gangs and to recommend a program to deal with it. At 
the same time a committee called together by the Harlem 
Project, which is sponsored by the Board of Education to 
handle the problems of truancy and juvenile delinquency, 
submitted a memorandum to the Welfare Council request- 
ing action in regard to the gang problem in the city. As a 
result of these requests the Welfare Council organized the 
Committee on Street Clubs in September 1945. 

Analysis of the problem of juvenile gangs by the Com- 
mittee led to the conclusion that gang warfare was asso- 
ciated with such factors as (1) discrimination against 
minority groups, (2) the glorification of violence during 
the war period, (3) inadequate community facilities in- 
cluding health, recreation, and education, (4) inadequate 
housing, and (5) insecure employment. 

The Committee also observed that the usual methods, 
meting out punishment to offenders and adult-sponsored 
recreational programs, had proved ineffective in controlling 
and eliminating the antisocial activities of juvenile gangs. 
On the basis of these considerations a new approach to the 
problem was sought. 

The Committee thus recommended the development of 
area projects similar to the program developed by Clifford 
R. Shaw of the Institute for Juvenile Research in Chicago. 
The area project is designed to transform juvenile gangs 
into socially acceptable groups by leading them into whole- 
some recreational and other activities. The program rests 
on the basic assumption that the delinquent activities of 


gangs are an expression of the needs of the teen-age group 
to emancipate itself from the adult world and to take re- 
sponsibility for satisfying its own interests. 

The technique of transforming gangs into groups with 
socially approved objectives and activities involves the es- 
tablishment of working relationships on the part of trained 
workers with a gang. Probably, more than anything else, 
the success of the project depends upon the skill of the 
area worker in penetrating the gang world and gaining 
the confidence of its members. He must be accepted by the 
gang, and at the same time maintain an essential detach- 
ment. 

This program also includes the development of an area 
committee composed of representative persons living in the 
area. This committee sponsors the project in the area, aids 
in making available resources and facilities for the use of 
teen-agers, and stimulates action to improve social and 
economic conditions which constitute barriers to the growth 
of a well-organized, secure and democratic existence for all 
people in the area. 

Working With Teen-age Gangs is a report on the success 
and the difficulties encountered in this experimental ap- 
proach to the problem of reorganizing gang life. Its value 
lies, first, in the conception of antisocial activities of teen- 
age groups as an expression of a normal reaction to specific 
social conditions. Secondly, it represents a demonstration 
of a method of handling some forms of juvenile delinquency - 
which is designed to get at the roots of the problem. For 
this reason the area project, in recognizing that much of 
delinquent behavior arises out of social conditions, has im- 
plications for the development of preventive measures. 

Finally, this report while based on factual data, relies 
heavily on insights and impressions in presenting the re- 
sults of the project. In this connection, it is gratifying that 
the authors of the report are aware of the need for co- 
ordinating research with action programs in order to evalu- 
ate, improve, and develop new methods of solving our 
serious problems of delinquent behavior. 

This book is recommended to the personnel of all agen- 
cies which deal with the delinquent behavior and problems 
of the teen-age group. 


Washington, D.C. Harry J. WALKER 


Descriptive Statistics in Social Work 


Statistical Methods for Social Workers. By 
Wayne McMillen. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1952. Pp. 564. $6.75. 


This book was written specifically for social workers. 
Based upon his long experience in teaching statistics to 
students of social work, Mr. McMillen has reached the con- 
clusion that social workers need descriptive statistics but 
that at present they have little use for the methods of in- 
ductive statistics. To carry this viewpoint out he has used 
social work data almost exclusively for illustrative pur- 
poses and has, consequently, demonstrated that many 
7 alee statistics are unquestionably of the descriptive 

ind. 

The book contains chapters on collecting, editing, and 
tabulating data and on making tables. In a long chapter 
on graphic presentation the author describes the more com- 
mon graphic devices with critical comments on the uses of 
each. Another chapter of similar length is devoted to the 
nature and uses of ratios. The usual chapters on measures 
of central tendency, of variability, time series, and simple 
correlation appear in this text. There are more direct 
formulas for fitting a straight line and for computing 
Pearsonian r than those used here, but the same results 
are achieved. The inclusion of chapters dealing with index 
numbers and time series adds much to the usefulness of a 
statistical textbook for social workers. The author explains 
in some detail such things as how to use logarithms and 
to extract square root. Throughout the book he takes ac- 
count of the prevailingly low level of mathematical knowl- 
edge of college graduates who enter schools of social work. 

Where the aim is to record, tabulate, and summarize 
service data, this book is quite satisfactory. It is useful as 
a sort of field manual for surveys, provided that all ques- 
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tions related to the adequacy and reliability of samples are 
answered by some one besides the social workers trained 
in descriptive statistics. But tests for reliability of a 
sample are covered by three pages devoted to a discussion 
of the standard error. There is no discussion of tests of 
significance of difference between two statistical measures 
or two or more sets of related phenomena. Only 5 pages 
are used for discussing the normal curve, and tables of 
areas under the normal curve, heights of ordinates for the 
normal curve, chi square, the t-ratio and other similar 
statistics are not given in the book, and they are mentioned, 
if at all, only casually. Presumably they do not receive 
consideration, because this book, as the author says, “does 
not undertake to explore the field of inductive statistics.” 
These measures are part and parcel of inductive statistics. 
It is the judgment of the reviewer that they are indispen- 
sable for the validation of both programs and practices of 
social work. Almost every important statistical question 
which social work administrators have to answer turns 
upon sampling, implicit or explicit. Conclusions drawn 
from samples are derived from the application of inductive 
statistics. School administrators long ago found that they 
needed both descriptive and inductive statistical methods 
for their professional equipment. During the last few years 
social workers have begun to recognize the need for this 
intellectual equipment. 

Mr. McMillen has written an excellent book on descrip- 
tive statistics, but he has left out the “larger” half of 
statistical method, namely, inductive statistics. 


Cleveland, Ohio R. CLYDE WHITE 


Sex Education in the School 


Sex Education as Human Relations. By Lester 
A. Kirkendall. New York: Inor Publishing Co., 
Inc., 1950. Pp. 351. $4.50. 


The author of this book makes a successful and very 
timely plea for introducing sex education into our school 
curricula. His examples and data suggest that better sex 
education for children might contribute to a better society, 
might even cut down the incidence of sex offenses. As the 
title suggests, he views sex education as part of the larger 
program of human relations. 

The author makes the point that unless the children of 
today, the parents of the future, have received a better 
kind of sex education, we cannot expect them to provide 
their children any different training in sexual relations 
than the home has provided in the past; that is, an “educa- 
tion” which consisted mostly of evasion or of a strong con- 
centration on prophylaxis of conception, of venereal dis- 
ease, or of intercourse. But since the present parents have 
not yet received such good sex education themselves one 
wonders why the author feels that the parents are best 
equipped to provide sex education, as such, for their chil- 
dren. It seems to me that, though the parents are ideally 
the best teachers of human relations and of everything 
that goes with good human relations including sex rela- 
tions, for the time being, given the attitudes of most 
parents to sex, the details of sex teaching are often best 
entrusted to a specialist who is not the parent. The aver- 
age parent’s own anxieties in regard both to sex and to 
his relations with his child tend to mutually aggravate one 
another, creating a situation difficult for both parent and 
child. Matters are not made easier by the fact that most 
parents are unaware of these anxieties. As the author 
rightly points out, however, a specialist who is brought 
into the school for a few lectures on sex will, as likely as 
not, do more harm than good. The factor of continuity is 
essential. 

Most important to those concerned with general educa- 
tion in respect to human relations, and not just to sex edu- 
cation, are the other reasons the author presents why sex 
education has to be a continuous process. He stresses that 
sex information given only when the child has worked up 
the courage to ask specific questions is not successful in 
developing desirable attitudes. He is by then so excited 
that he is in a poor frame of mind to understand and really 
assimilate what is told him. The author also rightly says 
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that in our culture many children by the age of 2 and cer- 
tainly by the age of 3 are already embarrassed about mat- 
ters relating to elimination and the genitals. Such embar- 
rassment about their own bodies argues poorly for the 
success of later sex education which is not concerned with 
the teachings of fact but with the teaching of a way of life. 

Another point emphasized by the author is that unless 
sex education is given early, much earlier than most people 
realize is necessary, ignorance and misinformation will be- 
come so ingrained that the purposes of sound sex education 
will either be defeated or very difficult to achieve. But it is 
a misconception to think of it as relating only to physio- 
logical data—organs and glands—or to such phenomena as 
intercourse. The young child’s interest centers about such 
issues as how babies in the womb are fed, how they leave 
the mothers’ bodies, or why the food the mother eats does 
not drop down on the baby in the womb. If, on the other 
hand, information about sexual relations is given prema- 
turely to the young child, it might be rejected and actually 
lead to further misunderstanding or resentment of the 
parent who tells him, to quote one young adolescent, “those 
unnecessary facts of life.” 

Readers of FEDERAL PROBATION might be particularly in- 
terested in what the author has to say about how obscene 
literature, drawings, and wall markings ought to be han- 
dled. I agree with his opinion that they are mostly mani- 
festations of curiosity and lack of knowledge. He has found 
that if they are accepted as indicating normal curiosity, 
and if attempts are made to satisfy the curiosity with more 
adequate information, the problems of obscenity in school 
and institutions are much reduced. 

In general, I think, the greatest contribution that sex 
education can make to a better society is to eliminate the 
anxiety connected with sex, thus removing one of the many 
impediments to better human relations. Since this book is 
directed mostly toward parents and teachers, it has little 
direct application to sex education for adults. Discussion 
of sex problems in groups of adults, however, has often 
proved very beneficial in removing anxieties and promoting 
better human relations, and many of the author’s sugges- 
tions have implications for larger groups, adult groups, 
and situations outside the school. 

One might have wished that more examples had been 
given showing the particular questions appropriate for 
discussion and explanation at various age levels, and show- 
ing how broad and encompassing a subject sex education 
really is. Although the author is very much aware of the 
fact that sex education should be continuous and that sex 
relations cover a very broad area, we have in some way so 
thoroughly separated sex from the rest of our lives that 
even in such a book as this it is treated occasionally as a 
more or less isolated experience. But this is a minor criti- 
cism of an otherwise very useful and commendable effort 
toward promoting sex education. 


Chicago, Til. BRUNO BETTELHEIM 


Mistreatment of Children 


Cruelty to Children. By Dr. Eustace Chesser. 
New York: The Philosophical Library, Inc., 1952. 
Pp. 159. $3.75. 


Some of the American Indians who, for all their sav- 
agery, never struck their children used to call the white 
men “those who beat their children.” They could never un- 
derstand it. For two centuries the torture, exploitation, and 
mistreatment of children was officially condoned, as witness 
the horrible practices regarding chimney sweeps (see refer- 
ence). Today this has gohe out of style and yet, as the 
author of the book points out, even in a highly civilized 
country like England, and despite the certainty of much 
concealment, “about one child in every hundred was (dur- 
ing 1949-1950) so badly neglected or ill-treated, or showed 
such symptoms of maladjustment for the case to be brought 
to the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children 
... (thus) during the short period of only twelve months 
the agony of 100,000 children was heard in this ‘green and 
pleasant land’.” 
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The author suggests some reasons for this. It simmers 
down to the fact that children are most often ill-treated 
because their parents don’t want them. Dr. Chesser lists 
also such contributing considerations as feeble-mindedness 
and psychopathy in the parents, poverty, and bad health. 
It is perhaps a step forward that today no one publicly 
condones cruelty to children, and that the evil has gone 
underground. By 1952 we have arrived at the position 
taken by the American Indians—“we do not understand it.” 

Each chapter in this book begins with a summary of a 
court record or a press notice about a specific case in the 
files of the British Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Children. These are horrifying and deeply disturbing. 
The author analyzes the factors mentioned above; he has 
a tendency to philosophize and generalize rather more than 
the case material supports. In these studies, he has been 
obviously handicapped by the lack of psychiatric counsel. 
Nevertheless, here are 150 pages of hard-hitting material 
about a symptom of social pathology which it is too easy 
for most of us to ignore, too disturbing for some of us 
even to acknowledge. 


Topeka, Kan. KARL A. MENNINGER, M.D. 


Professional Training of the Social Worker 


Social Work Education in the United States. By 
Ernest V. Hollis and Alice L. Taylor. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1951. Pp. 422. $5.50. 


The person in the correctional field who reads this book 
belicving that social work has the answers for the problems 
of practice in correction and hoping to find such answers 
in this volume will be disappointed. If he is interested in 
social work education for itself, he will find this study to 
be a vital and comprehensive analysis, describing what so- 
cial work education now is, how it has achieved its develop- 
ment, what its problems are, and the choices before it. He 
will also discover that social work education with all its 
present development still has much to do to achieve full 
effectiveness even in those fields for which the schools 
traditionally prepare workers. When, however, he looks in 
this book for recognition of the correctional field, he will 
find that only on occasional pages is this field mentioned and 
then it is identified as one of the fields still to be explored 
by social work educators. 

Such inattention to a field of this size, in which social 
services to individuals and groups are offered, reflects the 
existing serious lack of communication between the correc- 
tional field and the schools of social work. Although the 
field of social work theory contains many concepts which 
are specifically useful to practitioners in correctional work, 
they have remained virtually inaccessible partly because 
of the failure of the schools to recognize the double assign- 
ment given to corrections by society—the twofold responsi- 
bility of control and of helping—and the implications of 
this double function for practice and for education. The 
experience concerning this integration of the skills of con- 
trol with the skills of helping remains primarily resident 
in persons in the field of practice, and is recognized only 
dimly, if at all, by persons engaged in professional educa- 
tion. The person in practice with a case load largely made 
up of clients who lack effective mechanisms of inner control 
must learn how to use external controls so as to support 
socialization while helping each individual to develop his 
own controls. Throughout the field of practice, insight con- 
cerning how one helps while representing the authority of 
society is evident in the work of many a harrassed practi- 
tioner, but there are relatively few teachers of social work 
who have achieved the conceptualizations concerning this 
integration which is necessary for teaching. 

Only after an examination of the experience of the cor- 
rectional field in the light of social work theory and after 
educational experiments have been jointly undertaken will 
the educational problems which Dr. Hollis is discussing be- 
come pertinent to education for corrections. The “generic 
knowledge” of the social work profession which Dr. Hollis 
says must be taught in a more streamlined fashion is at 
this time generic only for those fields which have con- 
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tributed to it—such as psychiatric casework, family and 
child welfare, medical social work, and group work. Each 
of these fields of practice has carved out an area of special 
needs for exploration and has developed concepts which 
are now a part of the main body of social work thinking. 
This first step is still to be completed in the field of correc- 
tions. Social work concepts as now formulated are only 
roughly applicable to this field and large areas of correc- 
tional practice continue to be ignored in the theory. Social 
work will become generic for the field of corrections after 
the experience of the field in relation to its specific assign- 
ment from society is more clearly recognized by the schools 
and the contribution of the field to the body of social work 
knowledge has been made. 

Both social work and corrections need the vital contribu- 
tion of the other. Although social workers have tended to 
believe that they are primarily on the giving end in rela- 
tion to correctional practice, the body of experience in the 
field of corrections awaiting formulation, development, and 
clarification is of real significance both to social develop- 
ment and to the development of social work. Those who are 
now working with the delinquent in our society are tackling 
the same kind of pioneering task faced by those who sought 
to solve the problem of the neurotic personality 50 years 
ago. The job of identifying, controlling, and socializing the 
delinquent has implications for an understanding of our 
civilization as well as for the security of the individual and 
his local community. All social workers need to become 
aware of the therapeutic use of authority and to see those 
clients with whom authority must be used as rightfully 
within the scope of helping. At the same time social work 
has more to offer the field of corrections than is often in- 
cluded by probation and parole officers in the idea of case- 
work. As the correctional field moves into a contributing 
partnership with social work education, it will find that so- 
cial work concepts will be useful wherever helping the of- 
fender is appropriate to the functions performed. 

Developing professional education for corrections is a 
task which will only be accomplished by a partnership be- 
tween practice and school in which there is mutual respect 
for the contribution of each and expectation on both sides 
that the results of this partnership will significantly modify 
the work of each. First steps remain to be taken. With the 
help of studies such as this book by Dr. Hollis, some mis- 
takes made by other fields may be avoided; however, other 
steps will need to be repeated because of their historical 
significance in developing appropriate professional educa- 
tion. In several schools of social work across the United 
States beginning joint efforts with the field of practice are 
being made toward identification of the subject matter of 
professional education for correctional work. The next 10 
years should show major growth in this effort. 


Berkeley, Calif. = awe STUDT 
ILTON CHERNIN 


Reports Received 


Children With Impaired Hearing. Federal Security Agen- 
cy, Washington, D. C., Children’s Bureau Publication No. 
326, 1952. Pp. 22. The author of this pamphlet is William 
G. Hardy, associate professor of audiology, Johns Hopkins 
University. It is one of the reports prepared at the request 
of the Technical Committee on Fact Finding of the Mid- 
century White House Conference on Children and Youth. 
The contents of the pamphlet include sections on the inci- 
dence of hearing impairment, diagnostic testing, and spe- 
cial education for the deaf and hard-of-hearing child. 
Copies are available from the U. S. Government Printing 
Office for 15 cents each. 

Crime in the Nation’s Capital (Annual Report). Wash- 
ington Criminal Justice Association, 1420 New York Ave- 
nue, N.W., Washington, D. C. 1951. Pp. 19. The data pub- 
lished in this sixteenth annual report of the Association 
show a 4.7 percent increase in serious crimes in the District 
of Columbia over similar offenses reported in 1951. The 
report also gives the geographical distribution of crime in 
the District. The report shows, moreover, a decline in the 
volume of juvenile apprehensions for serious felonies but 
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it is pointed out that this is not a reflection of decrease in 
actual delinquency but a result of changes in police pro- 
cedures in the processing of juvenile offenders. . 
Cuyahoga County Juvenile Court (Annual Report). 
Cuyahoga County Juvenile Court, Cleveland, Ohio. 1951. 
Pp. 39. The statistical tables have been kept to a minimum 
in this report. The rest of the report is an interesting nar- 


ration of the work of the court and reflects a comprehen-’ 


sive program of detention home facilities, psychiatric and 
psychological services, and an inservice training program 
for probation personnel. 

Delinquency and Crime Division (Annual Report). The 
Canadian Welfare Council, 245 Cooper Street, Ottawa, 
Canada. 1952. Pp. 34. This annual report contains several 
subsections. It reports on the annual meeting of the Delin- 
quency and Crime Division of the Canadian Welfare Coun- 
cil, statistics on juvenile delinquents and criminal offenders, 
and a brief on the revision of the criminal code. 

Emotional Problems Associated With Handicapping Con- 
ditions in Children. Federal Security Agency, Washington, 
D. C., Children’s Bureau Publication No. 336. Pp. 19. This 
pamphlet is another of the reports prepared at the request 
of the Technical Committee on Fact Finding of the Mid- 
century White House Conference on Children and Youth. 
The problems emphasized are parent-child relationships, 
reactions of the handicapped child, reactions of society to 
the handicapped. Other Children’s Bureau publications re- 
lating to problems of handicapped children are listed. 

Golden Jubilee. Cuyahoga County Juvenile Court. Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 1952. Pp. 16. This report commemorates the 
fiftieth anniversary of the Cuyahoga County Juvenile 
Court. The first court session was held in June 1902. The 
report recites the development of the court over the past 
half century, the problems it encountered, and pays respect 
to those persons who contributed to its growth and success. 

Juvenile Delinquency. Federal Security Agency, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 1952. Pp. 31. A conference on delinquency 
control was called by the Children’s Bureau and met in 
Washington in April 1952. This is a report of the proceed- 
ings of that conference and contains the reports of small 
discussion groups on topics related to training, research, 
and operations in community planning, police services, ju- 
venile courts, training schools, and probation services. 

Los Angeles County Probation Department (Annual Re- 
port). County of Los Angeles, Probation Department, Los 
Angeles 12, California. 1952. Pp. 16. In this report will be 
found a discussion of the probation department. Statistical 
tables and graphs reveal the volume and scope of the de- 
partment’s work with men and women, boys and girls. 

Los Angeles County Youth Committee (Annual Report). 
Los Angeles County Youth Committee, 206 South Spring 
St., Los Angeles 12, California. 1952. Pp. 24. The function, 
membership, and organization of the Youth Committee is 
described in this report. The services performed by this 
Committee are also discussed. These include the problems 
of mentally retarded children, juvenile gang study, children 
and youth receiving social casework services and protec- 
tive care or special services from public and private agen- 
cies. 

National Prisoner Statistics. Federal Bureau of Prisons, 
Washington, D. C. Number 6. September 1952. Pp. 5. This 
issue of the National Prisoner Statistics bulletin.is devoted 
to prisoners executed between 1930 and 1951. During the 
22 years covered by this report, a total of 3,136 prisoners 
were executed by civil authorities in the United States. 
The statistical tables show executions by age, race, offense, 
state, and methods of execution. 

Pennsylvania Board of Parole (Annual Report). Penn- 
sylvania Board of Parole, Harrisburg, Pa. 1951. Pp. 49. 
The Pennsylvania Board of Parole has jurisdiction over the 
release of prisoners on parole from any state or county 
penal institution in Pennsylvania. It does not have juris- 
diction over juveniles committed to or released from Penn- 
sylvania institutions. This report is in two parts, part one 
presenting actions of the parole board and part two deal- 
ing with parole supervision. 


Probation Department (Annual Report). Essex County 
Probation Department, Newark, New Jersey. 1951. Pp. 43. 
Of special interest in this report is the fact that the proba- 
tion department collected more than a million dollars from 
persons under supervision during the year. Much of this 
amount was taken in for family support and disbursed to 
wives and children of men on probation. Also, more than 
6,390 probationers were under supervision by the depart- 
ment. The report contains an analysis of probationers by 
age groups and geographical areas, as well as an analysis 
of the factors in good probation service. 

Report of the Committee on Future Program. National 
Social Welfare Assembly, Inc., 1790 Broadway, New York 
19, N. Y. 1952. Pp. 80. The National Social Welfare As- 
sembly completed its first 5 years in 1951 at which time a 
Committee on Future Program was appointed to review 
the basic purposes and concepts of the Assembly and to 
recommend immediate and long-time direction of the As- 
sembly. This report is the result of that Committee’s work 
and includes an appraisal of The Assembly, National-Local 
Relations, Government-Voluntary Relations, Lay-Profes- 
sional Relations, and a six program grouping of Assembly 
Activities. 

Services for Children. Federal Security Agency. Wash- 
ington, D. C. Children’s Bureau. 1952. Pp. 9. How Title V 
of the Social Security Act benefits children is explained in 
this publication. It is a brief fact sheet explaining what 
annual grants are authorized by Congress and how these 
grants compare to the amounts authorized in 1935 when 
the Social Security Act was first enacted. It also tells 
briefly what states must do to qualify for grants, how the 
money is divided among states, what state agencies receive 
this money, and what the needs still are. 

State Board of Parole (Annual Report). State Board of 
Parole, Administrative Office, Twin City District Office, 
518 Globe Building, St. Paul 1, Minnesota. 1948-1950. Pp. 
30. The four functions of the Minnesota State Board of 
Parole are reported on in this twentieth biennial report. 
These include operation of a parole program in all of the 
State’s 87 counties for adult offenders released from its 
correctional institutions, providing adult probation services 
to the district courts in the 84 counties, administering the 
Interstate Compact for the supervision of parolees and 
probationers in the State, and providing co-operative in- 
vestigative and supervisory services for the State’s Youth 
Conservation Commission. 

Tempering Justice With Mercy (Annual Report). Adult 
Probation Department, Monroe County Court, Rochester, 
New York. 1951. Pp. 21. Two significant facts are pointed 
out in this report: the use of probation has increased 
steadily over the past 5 years and the problem of the ado- 
lescent offender is growing more serious. This is the fifty- 
first annual report of the Monroe County Adult Probation 
Department. 

The Prevention and Control of Juvenile Delinquency by 
Police Departments. Juvenile Aid Bureau, New York City 
Police Department, New York City, N. Y. 1952. Pp. 48. 
This report is an abridgement of a doctoral dissertation by 
James J. Brennan, Director of Information, Planning, and 
Public Relations of the Police Athletic League, Juvenile 
Aid Bureau. It is intended as a critical survey of programs 
in urban police departments. 

Uniform Crime Reports (Semiannual Bulletin). Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, Department of Justice, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 1952. Pp. 69. This is the F.B.I.’s semiannual re- 
port of crime in the United States and its possessions. It 
notes a 6.4 percent nationwide increase in crime for the 
first 6 months of 1952. 

United States Disciplinary Barracks (Annual Report). 
Headquarters Branch, United States Disciplinary Bar- 
racks, New Cumberland, Pennsylvania. 1952. Pp. 50. This 
comprehensive report contains a section on the history and 
description of the installation, its personnel strength, and 
the functions and activities of the major units. There are 
sections also devoted to classification, training, industries, 
religious activities, recreation, and parole. 


News From the Field 


350,000 Children Known to 
Juvenile Courts Each Year 


In 1951 an estimated 350,000 children were brought to 
the attention of juvenile courts in this country for delin- 
quent behavior. Between 1948 and 1951 the number of child 
delinquents increased 19 percent. The majority of delin- 
quent boys are brought to court for stealing or committing 
malicious mischief, and most of the girls for being ungov- 
ernable, for running away, or for having committed a sex- 
ual offense. The majority of the delinquent children who 
come before juvenile courts are between 15 and 17 years of 
age. 

These and other revealing facts about delinquency are 
disclosed in the December 1952 issue of The Child, publi- 
cation of the United States Children’s Bureau. The data 
are based on delinquency cases reported to the Children’s 
Bureau and police fingerprint records sent to the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation. 

Perhaps a million or so children, the article points out, 
came in contact with the police during 1951 and many es- 
caped the attention of the law. Approximately 35 percent of 
the delinquent children who come before the courts, the ar- 
ticle reveals, have been there on one or more previous oc- 
casions. 

It is estimated that 50,000 to 100,000 children are con- 
fined in jails each year and about 30,000 are in the more 
than 250 training institutions designed primarily for such 
children. 

These facts and many others about delinquency are be- 
ing brought by the Children’s Bureau to the attention of 
every community in the United States to check the rising 
tide of youthful offenders. 


Leavenworth Prisoners Hold 
Annual Needlework Contest 


A crocheted table cloth won the first and grand prize in 
the Annual Needlework Contest sponsored by the Educa- 
tional Department of the United States Penitentiary at 
Leavenworth, Kansas, in conjunction with the New Era, 
inmate publication. 

Entries were submitted in three categories: loomwork, 
crocheted work, and knitting. Other first prizes included a 
crocheted sweater, a knitted cravat, crocheted sweater and 
boots, a loomwork purse, a knitted sweater, and a loomwork 
doily set. 

Commenting on the entries, the judges said: “We were 
surprised to find that the men not only would undertake 
such an immense project as the crocheting of several bed- 
spreads, but also had the patience and skill to complete 
such tedious articles as a baby sweater and tiny booties.” 

“One of the knitted sweaters which won a prize, was 
practically a professional job,” the judges added. “We 
could find no flaw whatsoever in the workmanship.” 

The 1953 needlework contest is planned for May. 


Children’s Bureau Publishes 
News Notes on Delinquency 


Six pages of helpful information showing what is being 
done throughout the country to combat juvenile delinquency 
make up the December edition of News Notes on Juvenile 
Delinquency, published by the U. S. Children’s Bureau. The 
first edition appeared in October. 

The newsletter is distributed by the Children’s Bureau 
and its Special Juvenile Delinquency Project-in conjunction 
with the Bureau’s campaign against juvenile delinquency. 
Copies may be obtained from the Children’s Bureau, Fed- 
eral Security Agency, Washington 25, D. C. 


Illinois Commission To 
Study the Sex Offender 


In 1938 Illinois passed its criminal sexual psychopath 
law. Finding the law to be ineffective in dealing adequate- 
ly with the sexual offender, legislation has been enacted 
to set up a commission to study sex offenders and methods 
of dealing with their problems. 

The specific duties charged to the Illinois Sex Offender 
Commission are the following: 

1. To analyze and co-ordinate the results of studies of 
similar commissions appointed by other states. 

2. To arrange for the scientific determination of the fac- 
tors which contribute to the making of a sexually danger- 
ous person. 

3. To determine whether the problem of sexually danger- 
ous persons should be the subject of legislation and, if so, 
the kind of legislation desirable. 

4. To establish, with the co-operation of experts, a proper 
definition, if possible, of the sex deviate and the sex psy- 
chopath. 

5. To determine the best methods for the apprehension, 
prevention, and treatment of sex deviants and psychopaths. 

6. To recommend any new types of facilities or the mod- 
ification of existing avenues of treatment. 

7. To make a report, including any recommendations for 
legislation, to the 68th General Assembly on or before 
March 1, 1953. 


50 Percent of Federal Probation 
Officers Have Served 10 Years or More 


A recent study of the years of service of federal proba- 
tion officers showed that 50 percent of them have been with 
the federal probation system 10 years or more. Twenty- 
five percent have served 15 years or more, and 6.5 percent, 
over 20 years. 

Twelve new probation officers were appointed during the 
fiscal year 1952. Ten met the qualifications of college 
education recommended by the Judicial Conference in 1942. 
Three of them had master’s degrees. 

Fifteen percent of the officers in the federal probation 
system have their master’s degrees. j 


Northwestern ‘‘U’”’ Establishes 
Clinic for Former Addicts 


A medical counseling clinic to assist former narcotic ad- 
dicts began in November at the Northwestern University 
medical school. To be operated as a part of the general 
medical clinics at Northwestern, it is intended to serve for- 
mer addicts from the north and northwest sides of Chicago 
and suburbs. The clinic will be primarily interested in aid- 
ing adolescents and young adults to become useful citizens 
of the community. 

Offered as a public service by the University under pro- 
visions of an act passed by the 67th General Assembly of 
Illinois, the clinic will offer out-patient care only, free of 
charge. No in-patient facilities will be provided. 

The clinic staff will include three psychiatrists, a trained 
social worker, a secretary, and the services of. other spe- 
cialists as required. The patients will receive psychiatric, 
psychological, and medical examination and treatment by 
members of the teaching faculty of the medical school, all 
of whom will be of professorial rank. 

Before passage of legislation creating the clinic, author- 
ities stated that one of the weakest links in the present 
narcotic addict control program was the lack of follow-up 
of individuals released from institutions after treatment. 
It is M correct this weakness that the legislation was 
created. 
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Leonard W. Mayo Replies to 
Newspaper Plea for Floggings 


Flogging of both children and parents to curb delinquen- 
cy and crime were the editorial recommendations of the 
New York World-Telegram and The Sun in a lead editorial, 
“Burn Some,” carried August 27. 

Replying to the editorial Leonard W. Mayo, chairman of 
the National Midcentury Committee, wrote as follows: 

“From time immemorial such measures have been advo- 
cated by the ignorant, the desperate, and the fearful. I 
should add, however, that the flogging of parents as rec- 
ommended in your editorial comes as a new suggestion and 
was not even resorted to in primitive times as far as I 
have been able to learn.” 

“T challenge the World-Telegram and The Sun,” he 
wrote, “to present reliable figures from any state in the 
union showing that capital punishment reduced the incid- 
ence of youthful crime to any substantial degree,” and “I 
challenge The World-Telegram and The Sun to submit any 
reliable evidence showing that ‘half whaling the life’ out of 
a teen-ager, or flogging a parent, is a sane and practical 
substitute for other methods.” 

“I know of no good substitute,” he continued, “for a 
plan which would commit the young hoodlum, who has not 
responded to constructive measures, to a first class institu- 
tion where he would be held, studied, treated, placed at pro- 
— work and, if feasible, returned to society at a later 

“The heart of the problem” Mayo concluded, “is that 
most communities, including the City of New York, are not 
doing what they should either at the source of the problem 
or in its later manifestations. The World-Telegram and the 
Sun could point out to the people of this city, if it would, 
wherein we are lacking in a total program of constructive 
prevention and treatment.” 

The editorial said in part: “A stout strap, vigorously 
used at home, can often do more good than repeated sum- 
monses to adolescent courts. It can and should also be used 
on parents themselves whenever obviously needed to drive 
home plain parental duty . . . More electrocutions in Sing 
Sing’s death house can act as powerful warnings. .. .” 


Dallas Juvenile Traffic 
Court Teaches Safety 


Parents, school teachers, and law-enforcement officials 
of Dallas found a solution to the problem of dealing with 
juvenile traffic offenders, according to the November 1952 
issue of the FBI Law Enforcement Bulletin. After a care- 
ful study of the over-all problem the establishment of a 
juvenile traffic court for young offenders 10 to 17 years was 
recommended. 


Sponsored by the Citizens Traffic Commission, the court 
has no actual jurisdiction but functions primarily in an ed- 
ucational and referral capacity. Its personnel consists of 
teen-age boys and girls carefully selected from Dallas high 
schools. The seven officers of the court are the presiding 
judge, an associate judge, the public attorney, an assist- 
ant public attorney, the clerk and an assistant clerk, and 
the bailiff. 

At the opening of the court the bailiff announces that the 
court is not a criminal court but rather a court whose aims 
are “to teach us the laws and to instruct us to obey the 
laws that govern our streets and highways.” 

Whatever authority the court exercises derives from the 
fact that official traffic tickets have been issued by traffic 
officers in regular line of duty and also that the accident 
prevention officers of the police department can refer juv- 
eniles directly to the county probation officers. Penalties 
assessed by the court range from writing and reading 
themes to referring cases to the State department of public 
safety for possible action against a driver’s license. 

Joe J. Murray, educational director of the Dallas Citi- 
zens Traffic Commission, is sponsor of the traffic court. 


“All right, now I’ll talk” 
Reprinted by special permission Case and Comment 


$200,000 for Delinquency Research 
Granted to Harvard Law School 


The Ford Foundation has made a grant of $200,000 to 
the Harvard Law School in support of the researches into 
the causes and treatment of juvenile delinquency conduct- 
ed under the direction of Professor Sheldon Glueck and his 
wife, Dr. Eleanor T. Glueck. 

“The Ford Foundation grant will enable the Gluecks to 
accelerate the development and validation of their diagnos- 
tic tests designed to reveal early tendencies to delinquency 
in children,” Dean Erwin N. Griswold of the Harvard Law 
School said. “If the tests are as successful as initial studies 
give promise, preventive and remedial measures can be 
taken while the children having these tendencies are still 
young enough to respond readily to treatment.” 

The grant was made by the Ford Foundation under a 
mandate of its Trustees to support, as part of its over-all 
program, “scientific activities designed to increase knowl- 
edge of factors which influence or determine human con- 
duct, and to extend such knowledge for the maximum bene- 
fit of individuals and of society.” 

The Harvard Law School has long been a pioneer in the 
study of crime as part of the teaching and research in the 
criminal law. In 1922, Dean Roscoe Pound (now emeritus) 
and Professor Felix Frankfurter, now a justice of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, directed the well-known 


- survey of criminal justice in Cleveland. At Harvard Dr. 


Sheldon Glueck held the first professorship in criminology 
to be established in any American law school. Recently he 


was appointed to the newly created Roscoe Pound Profes- 
sorship. 


George Washington University 
Establishes Corrections Institute 


An Institute of Correctional Administration has been 
established at George Washington University and is now in 
its second session. Set up to meet growing demands for 
specialized instruction at university level, the sessions have 
been attended mainly by military officers assigned to re- 
training and rehabilitation centers established by the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force. In addition, certain advanced 
students in sociology and officials of federal, state, and lo- 
cal correctional institutions and agencies have been in at- 
tendance. 

Courses offered are in social pathology, clinical crimino- 
logy, and in the treatment of offenders. A workshop in cor- 
rectional problems is held under the direction of Howard B. 
Gill, Institute director, who was formerly in charge of the 
curriculum in correctional administration at the Universi- 
ty of Wisconsin and has had 25 years’ experience in state 
and federal prison work. He has written extensively in this 
field. Last summer he served as consultant to the govern- 
ment of Puerto Rico in setting up a correctional program. 
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Harold E. Hegstrom Named 
Warden at Danbury, Conn. 


Harold E. Hegstrom, superintendent of the National 
Training School for Boys in Washington, D. C., since 1939, 
has been named warden of the Federal Correctional Insti- 
tution at Danbury, Connecticut. He began his new duties on 
December 1. 

Hegstrom came to the federal service from Minnesota 
where he was superintendent of the State Training School 
at Red Wing for 5 years. Previously he held various posi- 
tions in Minnesota schools. 

While in Washington Hegstrom served in various capac- 
ities with the United Community Services and in 1948 won 
the UCS award for his outstanding work in the prevention 
and control of juvenile delinquency. 

At a farewell dinner 300 friends paid tribute to Mr. 
Hegstrom and the many innovations he has introduced in 
the National Training School program. At the dinner 
awards were granted him by the American Legion, the 
Bureau of Rehabilitation, the Society of Sponsors, and 
“His Boys” at the training school. 


Dr. Louis Jacobs To Head 
National Training School 


Dr. Louis Jacobs of the United States Public Health Serv- 
ice has been appointed superintendent of the National 
Training School for Boys at Washington, D. C. 

A native of Minnesota and a graduate from the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, Dr. Jacobs received his medical de- 
gree from Jefferson Medical College. After serving an in- 
ternship in the Public Health Service Hospital at Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky, he was commissioned in the Public Health 
Service in 1939. 

Dr. Jacobs entered the federal prison medical service at 
the Federal Detention Headquarters in New York City. 
From 1942 to 1946 he served as chief medical officer at the 
National Training School. The following year he attended 
Johns Hopkins University and received a master of public 
health degree. Subsequently he was consultant in mental 
hygiene for Region V of the Federal Security Agency, with 
offices at Chicago. 

In 1947 Dr. Jacobs was certified in psychiatry by the 
American Board of Psychiatry and Neurology. 

Dr. Jacobs brings to his new assignment a wealth of ex- 
perience in psychiatry and mental hygiene, according to 
Federal Prison Director James V. Bennett. It is planned to 
make use of Dr. Jacobs’ training and experience as an ad- 


visor in setting up the program of the Federal Corrections 
Act. 


Murder and the Death Penalty 
Discussed in the AAPSS Annals 


“Murder and the Penalty of Death” is the subject of 19 
articles appearing in the November 1952 Annals, bimonthly 
publication of the American Academy of Political and So- 
cial Science. 

Under the editorship of Professor Thorsten Sellin, the 
special issue contains articles by well-known writers in the 
criminological field including George B. Vold, Frank E. 
Hartung, John H. Gillin, Robert G. Caldwell, Arthur L. 
Wood, G. I. Giardini, Norman S. Hayner, Otto Pollak, 
Peter P. Lejins, and Max Grinhut. 

Among the article titles are the Extent and Trend of 
Capital Crimes in the United States, Trends in the Use of 
Capital Punishment, Study in Murder, The Murderer in 
the Mental Institution, The Deterrent Influence of the 
Death Penalty, The Paroling of Capital Offenders, Move- 
ments To Abolish the Death Penalty in the United States, 
and the Death Penalty Abroad. 

Single paperbound copies of the Annals may be purchased 
for $2.00 at the Academy’s office at 3937 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia 4. 


Sociologist Studies Time 
When Most Crimes Occur 


To keep from becoming a crime statistic, you’ll do better 
if you: (1) Stay home on Saturdays; (2) Keep out of trou- 
ble between 10 p.m. and midnight; and (3) Avoid contact 
with people all summer. 

So concludes University of Pennsylvania Sociologist Ger- 
hard J. Falk in a recent article. He cites statistics prepared 
since the turn of the century to show the influence of sea- 
sons on crime rates. 

According to the studies which Falk has compared, 
crimes against the person reach their maximum frequency 
in summer when, logically, people are in more frequent con- 
tact. Conversely, this type of crime generally is at its low- 
est ebb during the winter months. 

Crimes of all kinds, the studies show, occur most fre- 
quently between the hours of 10 p.m: and midnight, and 
weekends have a greater crime frequency than midweek, 
with Saturday the zenith of the weekly “crime wave.” 

Presenting substantiating evidence for the theories, Falk 
also notes that, historically, there have been more rebel- 
lions in summer months than in any other season of the 
year, indicating people are just plain hard to get along 
with in hot weather. 

Attempting to divorce the statistics from any economic 
or social influences, Falk also refers to a study of English 
prisons which indicates that infractions against prison 
rules by incarcerated men also increase in the summer. 


Experts Convene To Consider 


Research in Corrections Field 


Experts in the fields of sociology, penology, psychology, 
and psychiatry attended a 2-day meeting in November at 
the Minnesota Reformatory for Men at St. Cloud, to ap- 
praise a research project proposed by Superintendent Carl 
J. Jackson. 

The Maud W. Hill Family Foundation of St. Paul made 
available the funds to bring the consultants together. 
Among those present at the panel meetings were Sanford 
Bates, Dr. Walter C. Reckless, Dr. Benjamin Frank, Dr. 
Ralph S. Banay, Will C. Turnbladh, Dr. H. S. Lippman, 
Professor George E. Vold, Professor Stuart Chapin, and 
Dr. Robert Challman. 

Jarle Leirfallom, director of the State Division of Public 
Institutions, was in charge of the panel. The emphasis of 
the meetings was on the need for research in the state’s 
adult correctional practices. 


Reproduced from the New Yorker by permission. 
Copyright 1949 the New Yorker Magazine, Inc. 
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Walter E. Hunter 
Retires as Warden 


Warden E. Hunter, for 10 years warden of the United 
States Penitentiary at Leavenworth, retired from the fed- 
eral service on October 31. He is succeeded by Chesley H. 
Looney who was warden at the Federal Correctional Insti- 
tution at Milan, Michigan. 

Warden Hunter has held administrative positions in the 
federal prison service since 1932 when he came from the 
Michigan prison system to take over the duties of deputy 
warden at the United States Penitentiary at Lewisburg, 
Pennsylvania. Later he served 4 years as associate warden 
at the Atlanta penitentiary and for 2 years was warden at 
the Federal Correctional Institution at Ashland, Kentucky. 

Warden Looney entered the federal prison system in 
1932, serving as administrative assistant to Warden 
Hunter, and later as junior associate warden and associate 
warden. Prior to his wardenship at Milan, he had been as- 
sociate warden at the United States Penitentiary at Terre 
Haute, Indiana. 


Aggressive 
Casework 


“Aggressive casework” with families where there are 
children in danger of becoming delinquent because their 
parents are unable to recognize or deal with the problem 
is advocated by Alice Overton, co-ordinator of the New 
York City Youth Board-Department of Welfare joint proj- 
ect for casework services for families and children. 

An aggressive approach in this sense, she points out, is 
not intrusion on family privacy or a form of punishment 
but a way of demonstrating real interest and a desire to 
help before matters become worse. 

“Reaching out to help such families is not a move in 
the direction of ‘pushing people around’,” Miss Overton 
stressed. “We try to use authority in a positive and sup- 
portive way. This authority is one of active social responsi- 
bility for the welfare of children rather than of legal 
status.” Any social agency is in a position to express com- 
munity concern in this way. Where children are being so 
damaged that this approach is not effective, the authority 
of the courts can always be invoked. 

“Because we were prepared for the worst, we have been 
agreeably surprised with results,” Miss Overton concluded. 
According to reports received from schools which made 
the original referrals, improvement has been noted in 
many cases, both in physical care and child behavior, as 
a result of the project’s efforts. 


Grin And Bear It By Lichty 


“Do you want me to do anything, dear . . . or does THIS 
get your income tax all straightened out? ...” 


Reprinted by special permission Chicago Sun-Times Syndicate 


Fewer Prisoners in State and 
Federal Institutions in 1951 


In its National Prisoner Statistics bulletin of November 
1952 the Federal Bureau of Prisons reported a slight de- 
crease in sentenced prisoners confined at the end of 1951 in 
state and federal institutions for adult offenders, and also 
in the number received from court during 1951. A total of 
164,896 prisoners were confined on December 31, 1951, 900 
fewer than the 165,796 confined a year earlier. The de- 
crease in year-end prison population in 1951 ended the ser- 
ies of annual increases which began in 1945. The decrease 
occurred entirely in state institutions where the prisoner 
population dropped 1,161, or 0.8 percent. 

In 1951 prisoners received from court by state and fed- 
eral institutions numbered 66,380—a decrease of 2,475, or 
3.6 percent, below that in 1950. The decrease occurred in 
both state and federal institutions, but was substantially 
greater in state institutions. 

Of the 73,937 prisoners discharged either conditionally 
or unconditionally from state and federal institutions in 
1951, 56.7 percent were discharged conditionally—largely 
by parole. For state institutions conditional discharges rep- 
resented 58.3 percent of the two types, whereas for the 
federal they represented 50.4 percent. 

The bulletin gives the number of prisoners present at 
each state and federal institution on December 31, 1951 and 
the number received from court during 1951. Four state in- 
stitutions—in California, Illinois, Michigan, and Ohio—had 
more than 4,000 prisoners at the year’s end, whereas the 
2,301 confined in the United States Pententiary at Leaven- 
worth was the largest number in any federal institution. 

Copies of the National Prisoner Statistics bulletin may 
4 ae by writing the Bureau of Prisons, Washington 


Dalton Moss Heads Alabama 
Probation-Parole Association 


Dalton Moss, federal probation officer for the United 
States District Court for the Northern District of Ala- 
bama, was elected president of the Alabama Probation and 
Parole Association at its annual meeting on October 31 at 
the University of Alabama campus. 

A graduate of the University of Alabama, Moss was a 
teacher and principal of public schools in Alabama for 10 
years prior to entering the federal probation service in 
1940. He has had graduate study in the social science field 
and has been prominently active in the work of the State 
Probation and Parole Association. 


Booklet Helps To Cope With 
Problem of Child Molester 


Los Angeles County’s school board and sheriff’s office 
have prepared a pocket-sized, 10-page illustrated booklet, 
This Is For You, to protect boys and girls from child mo- 
lesters. The booklet is distributed to parents and children. 

The “Don’t’s” portrayed in the brochure are the follow- 
ing: Don’t ever get into an automobile with a stranger— 
don’t even go near the car. Don’t allow a stranger to pick 
you up or touch you. Don’t take candy or money or pres- 
ents from a stranger. Don’t go into a stranger’s home or 
workshop or room. Don’t let anyone fuss with your clothes. 
Don’t go away from the playground or school with any 
stranger. 

Copies of the booklet may be obtained from the Office of 
the Sheriff, Hall of Justice, Los Angeles 12, California. 


We should so live and labor in our time that what came 
to us as seed may go to the next generation as blossom, 
and that which came to us as blossom may go to them as 
fruit. That is what we mean by progress. 


—Henry Ward Beecher 
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Carnival By Dick Turner 


“In algebra, Muggsy, X does not mark the spot where 
the body was found!” 


Reprinted by special permission NEA Syndicate, Inc. 


Edward L. Johnstone To 
Head the Woods Schools 


Edward L. Johnstone, head of the Woodbine Colony at 
Woodbine, N. J., since 1930 has been named president of 
the Woods Schools for exceptional children located at 
Langhorne, Pennsylvania. 

The Woods Schools is a system of private schools pro- 
viding a highly specialized care for children suffering with 
retardation, emotional disturbances, and behavior disor- 
ders. Established 40 years ago, it is a nonprofit corporation 
and has facilities for 350 pupils. It is supported by tuition 
and contributions. 

Johnstone has been actively engaged in the field of spe- 
cial education for children since 1924. He is executive secre- 
tary of the National Conference of Juvenile Agencies and a 
fellow of the American Association on Mental Deficiency. 

Johnstone is the son of the late Edward Ransom John- 
stone, a distinguished pioneer in special education under 
whom Mrs. Mollie Woods Hare, founder of the Woods 
Schools, received her early training and from whom she 
acquired many of the basic principles which guide the 
Woods Schools today. 


Now I’ve Been 
Called Everything! 


Albert Wahl, chief probation officer for the United States 
District Court for the Northern District of California, 
received a letter addressed to him as follows: “Mr. Official 
Business, Lock Box 487, San Francisco, Calif.” 

Says Mr. Wahl: “Now I’ve been called everything!” 


Midcentury Committee To Draft 
List of Main Problems of Youth 


What are the biggest problems confronting youth today? 
This is the question frequently asked the National Midcen- 
tury Committee by young and old. Nobody really knows, the 
Committee agreed, and is now trying to find a reliable an- 
swer. 

In the October 1952 issue of the Progress Bulletin the 
Committee has published a ballot listing 23 problems which 
face youth today. These include such problems as being 
misunderstood by parents, difficulties in school, finding the 
right job, developing a healthy attitude about sex, religious 
uncertainties, racial discrimination, use of alcohol, lack of 
close friends in own age group, pressure to conform to con- 
ventional behavior, and general dissatisfaction with the 
community. 

In the ballot are three columns of check boxes to show 
whether each of the problems is “very important,” “impor- 
tant,” or “not so important.” The ballot requests that each 
person indicate whether he is over or under 21 and also the 
size of the community from which he comes. 


Illinois Probation and Parole 
Journal Resumes Publication 


Starting with the Fall 1952 issue, the Illinois Probation 
and Parole Journal has resumed publication. Publication 
was interrupted during World War II. The first issue car- 
ries brief articles on the history of probation in Illinois and 
inservice training for parole agents in the state, a sum- 
mary of the findings of a study of detention of children in 
Illinois, announcements of meetings and conferences, and 
personnel changes. 

Wayne Keyser, federal probation officer at Chicago and 
president of the State Probation and Parole Officers Asso- 
ciation, is editor of the Journal. 


German Jurists Study American 
Court and Probation Systems 


Four German jurists visited the United States for a 
3-month period this fall to study legal institutions in 
America, and legislative, juridical, and administrative 
procedures. Brought to this country by the State Depart- 
ment, the four jurists visited court systems, penal and 
social welfare institutions, and probation and parole organ- 
izations. Their tour was under the sponsorship of the 
Governmental Affairs Institute. Federal probation officers 
arranged the itinerary at most of the cities visited. 

The group devoted considerable time to juvenile court 
administration. They were impressed by the absence of a 
“revenge” psychology on the part of judges and considered 
Judge Paul W. Alexander’s family court at Toledo a 
“must” for visitors interested in social problems. 

They looked with favor on the jury system which is 
unknown in Germany and were impressed with probation 
practices, agreeing with its philosophy that imprisonment 
should only be imposed where it will do good or avoid evil. 
The group also felt that the Chicago Crime Commission 
presented a particular challenge in showing what can be 
done to combat civic corruption. 

The four jurists included Dr. Gerhard Erdsiek, vice 
president of the High Court of Appeal at Celle; Dr. 
Hedwig Maria Maier, formerly district judge in Berlin and 
now legal advisor for the Institute for Occupation Ques- 
tions, at Tuebingen; Dr. Rudolph Schaefer, formerly dis- 
trict judge in Hamburg and at present with the Adminis- 
tration of Courts Division of the Federal Ministry of Jus- 
tice at Bonn; and Dr. Kurt Kleinrahm, former judge of the 
High Court of Appeal in Nordrhein-Westfalen and now 
ministerialrat in its Ministry of Justice. 

If a man empties his purse into his head no one can take 
it away from him. An investment in knowledge always 
pays the best interest. 


—Benjamin Franklin 
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105 — 1951 
Second Lowest in 22 Years 


According to the Federal Bureau of Prisons, civil au- 
thorities executed 105 persons in the United States in 1951. 
Except for 1950 when only 82 persons were executed, this 
was a smaller number than in any of the past 22 years. The 
105 executions were carried out in 26 of the 44 jurisdic- 
tions (42 states, the District of Columbia, and the Federal 
Government) in which capital punishment may be imposed. 

Of the 105 executions in 1951, 87 were for murder, 17 
were for rape, and 1 was for armed robbery. For murder, 
55 white persons, 31 Negroes, and 1 American Indian were 
executed; for rape, 2 white persons and 15 Negroes; and 
for armed robbery, 1 Negro. One of those excuted for 
murder in 1951 was a female, the first executed in the 
United States since 1947. The ages of those executed ranged 
from 18 to 71, with the greatest concentration in the age 
group 25 to 29. : 

Since 1930, when records of executions were first kept 
nationally, a total of 3,136 prisoners have been executed in 
the United States by civil authorities. Of these 2,732 were 
for murder, 354 were for rape, and 50 were for other 
offenses. Almost an equal number of whites and Negroes 
were executed for murder in the 22 years—1,351 whites and 
1,345 Negroes. In addition, 36 members of other races were 
executed for murder. Of the 354 prisoners executed for 
rape, 35 were whites, 317 were Negroes, and 2 were Ameri- 
can Indians. In addition to the executions for murder and 
rape, 27 whites and 23 Negroes were executed for other of- 
fenses during the period. During the 22 years only 24 fe- 
males, 14 whites, and 10 Negroes, were executed—all for 
murder. 

The figures cited do not include executions by the mili- 
tary. During the years 1930 to 1951 the Navy carried out 
no executions, while the Army, including the Air Force, 
carried out 148, all from 1942 to 1950. Of these, 95 were for 
murder (including 18 involving rape), 52 were for rape, 
and 1 was for desertion. 

The figures on executions are published by the Federal 
Bureau of Prisons in its National Prisoner Statistics bul- 
letin of September 1952. 


Texas Prison System Sets 
New Cotton Crop Record 


With the hurry and flurry of the cotton picking over and 
the dust cleared away, the Texas Prison System’s 1952 cot- 
ton crop of 10,980 bales established a new record. The crop 
was valued at $2,300,000. The record crop betters the 1951 
yield by 571 bales. Much of the increase is due to an in- 
creased acreage of 13,135 compared with 11,271 in 1951. 


Children’s Bureau Publication 
Concentrates on Delinquency 


A juvenile court judge, the director of a detention home, 
a police chief, and the superintendent of a training school 
whose everyday concern is the prevention and treatment of 
juvenile delinquency tell in the December 1952 issue of The 
Child about their experiences and the problems they face in 
their work. 

Published by the U. S. Children’s Bureau, the December 
issue also presents an article, “What Do We Want for Our 
Delinquent Children?” by Dr. Martha Eliot, Chief of the 
Bureau, and “Focus on Delinquency,” by Bertram M. Beck, 
director of the Bureau’s special juvenile delinquency pro- 
ject. 

Of particular interest are the two pages of “facts about 
juvenile delinquency” in the United States. 

The subscription price of The Child is $1.25 a year. 
Single copies may be purchased at 15 cents each. Remit- 
tances should be sent to the Superiritendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
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Forecasts Prison 
Population for 1955 


Walter A. Lunden, professor of economics and sociology 
at Iowa State College, predicts a steady rise in the prison 
population for the next 4 years. 

Basing his predictions on the prison populations of seven 
northcentral states over a 20-year period, Professor Lun- 
den concludes that the steady increase since 1945—the low 
year—will continue through 1955. He predicts that the 
1955 population will approach the highest years experi- 
enced during “the great depression.” 

In charting the prison populations for the seven states 
Professor Lunden found that the sudden drop in the num- 
ber of prisoners began in 1939 and continued through 
World War II until 1945. Since 1945 there has been a 
steady and marked rise. 

Professor Lunden believes that prison officials should be 
immediately concerned about the estimated prison popula- 
tion during the next 4 years so that they can make prepa- 
rations now to meet the projected rise with increased cus- 
todial and treatment facilities and trained personnel. 


Denver Junior Police Combat 
Delinquency Through Music 


Music is the heart and center of the Denver Junior Police 
Association, organized in 1937 when a police sergeant 
sought to find some outlet for the energy of youth being 
brought to the attention of the department, according to the 
August 1951 issue of the FBI Law Enforcement Bulletin. 
The association now has founded bands consisting of ap- 
proximately 200 boys with a waiting list of others eager 
to join. 

The prospective musician, between the ages of 7 and 10, 
is accompanied by his parents when he applies for entry. 
For the first 6 weeks no boy is allowed to have or use an 
instrument. The director believes if the boy does not show 
any inclination to first learn to read notes as well as under- 
stand the value of the notes, the purchasing of an instru- 
ment would be money thrown away. 

The envy of the organization is the radio band which 
makes public appearances throughout the city and state. 
They have appeared at 500 bond drives, camp shows, and 
hospitals for which they were awarded the Citation of Merit 
aa the War Council of America and a citation from the 


The sponsors believe that a boy who stays with the junior 
police organization until he is 16 years old has received a 
musical education valued at $2,750 and immeasurable value 
in good citizenship. Expenses are met through a yearly do- 
nation from the Denver Policemen’s Protective Association, 
consisting of police officers only, and through the sale of 
tickets to an annual picnic. 


During the 12 years of its existence, not one boy in the 
group has been before the juvenile court. 


National Social Work Conference 
To Meet at Cleveland in 1953 


The 80th annual meeting of the National Conference of 
Social Work will be held in Cleveland, according to Eduard 
C. Lindeman, newly elected president of the organization. 
The meeting will open on Sunday evening, May 31, 1953, 
and will close on Friday, June 5. 

“We are looking forward to our return to Cleveland 
which is one of the important centers of social welfare 
activity in this country,” Lindeman said in making the 
announcement. 

As in the past, it is anticipated that approximately 40 
national organizations will hold meetings simultaneously. 
Further announcements concerning program plans will be 
made shortly. 

The Cleveland and Statler hotels will serve as head- 
quarters for the National Conference. 
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Urges Scientific Human Manager 
To Check Delinquency and Crime 


A “scientific human manager” could head off many of 
the “naughty children” who end up in prison, a former 
New York City magistrate writes in the July-August issue 
of the Journal of Criminal Law, Criminology and Police 
> mana published by the Northwestern University school 
of law. 

Judge Julius Isaacs, author of “Oath of Devotion,” a 
manual for civil servants, labels youth as the starting point 
to correct the evils of crime in government and notes that 
millions are spent on developing better housing, better food, 
and better medicines, but that the engineering of the 
growth of the people has been neglected. 

He observes that naughty children start on the road to 
criminality first by annoying their neighbors and teachers 
and later by committing some juvenile offense for which 
they go to prison. 

A scientific human manager could correct such children 
at the time of any one of these critical events, he asserts. 

The period when a boy or girl first gets out of prison is 
exceptionally important, Judge Isaacs points out. And he 
would help the “ordinary” law breaker, not the racketeer- 
ing big shot. 

“Confirmed criminals should be isolated,” he states, while 
all others should get remedial treatment, with neither “ma- 
—_— gun nor powder puff penology” being brought into 
play. 

Judge Isaacs believes that many could be diverted from 
crime if they were shown that the economics of the “pro- 
fession” is a “complete bust.” He points out that utilizing 
the “hidden streams of goodness in almost every character” 
will do more than cruelty of punishment to “produce an 
antitoxin that will destroy many of the elements of their 
social illness.” 

“We will make people more crime-proof when we x-ray 
the way to their souls,” he says. 

In the article titled, “Let Us Plan for People,” Judge 
Isaacs concludes that “The trouble is with lack of 
adequate leadership and our failure to plan for such leader- 
ship. Spontaneous development and the action of social 
forces will not give us the leadership that our society re- 
quires. Leadership does not grow out of any kind of experi- 
ence. Leaders, properly trained in government itself, will 
help release the lid of governmental indecision.” 


American Legion Joins Fight 
Against Juvenile Delinquency 


At its National Convention held in August in New York 
City the American Legion unanimously approved a resolu- 
tion recommending improvement of local services for de- 
linquent children. The resolution reads as follows: 

WHEREAS, The American Legion has always been con- 
cerned with the prevention and treatment of juvenile de- 
linquency, and 

WHEREAS, There are indications that juvenile delin- 
quency rates are now on the increase; 

Now, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, That the co-operation 
and support of American Legion Posts be urged in the 
initiation and support of community programs for the 
prevention and treatment of juvenile delinquency; and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That special attention be given 
to the need for: 

1. Police and court facilities, personnel and techniques 
adequate to provide the special services needed by such 
children and also adequate to protect society; 

2. Development of an awareness, without hysteria, of the 
factors involved in juvenile delinquency and of the central 
position which parents must play in any program for the 
prevention of delinquency; 

3. Adequacy of physical equipment, personnel and pro- 
grams of detention homes and training institutions. 


Police and Schools Consider 
Ways of Combating Delinquency 


“We know that a boy is the only thing out of which we 
can make a man.” This is the keynote of an address by Roy 
E. Simpson, California’s superintendent of public instruc- 
tion, before a meeting of the Southern California Juvenile 
Officers Association at Knott’s Berry Farm, September 25. 
Five hundred school administrators, PTA officers, proba- 
tion and parole officials, and law-enforcement officers at- 
tended the meeting to discuss co-operative efforts between 
juvenile bureaus and the schools. Simpson emphasized the 
urgent need for co-operation between the police and the 
schools if communities are to be successful in their efforts 
to prevent and control delinquency and crime. 

The Southern California Juvenile Officers Association 
has 410 members and is under the chairmanship of Ser- 
geant Russel C. Campbell of the sheriff’s office in Orange 
County at Santa Ana. 


San Quentin Composers Hold 
First Annual Musical Festival 


San Quentin’s Seekers Club, organized to give all inmate 
composers an opportunity to present publicly their own 
musical compositions, held its first annual musical festival 
at the institution on August 30. Over 30 original composi- 
tions were submitted, three of them spiritual numbers 
(Negro and church hymns), one a classical number, five 
of them Western (hillbilly and folk), and the rest popular 
(tin pan alley, novelty, Hawaiian). 

The composers either presented their own compositions 
or had them rendered by the musical staff. 

Judges of the festival were Kurt Herbert Adler, assist- 
ant director of the San Francisco Opera Association, Rob- 
ert Hagen, music and art critic for the San Francisco 
Chronicle, and Charles M. Dennis, director of music in San 
Francisco’s Department of Education. 

Three hundred and fifty members of the Seekers Club 
and their guests attended the festival. 


Kickin’ Around By Wally Falk 


1950 The Regt 
5nd Tribune Syndicate 


“I was double-crossed, the guy whose signature I forged . 
didn’t have ‘sufficient funds’!” 


Reprinted by special permission the Register and Tribune Syndicate 
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Buffalo Holds Correctional 
Services Institute for Clergy 


Eighty-five clergymen, including 78 ministers, 5 priests, 
and 2 rabbis, attended a 2-day Institute for the Clergy on 
Correctional Services held at Buffalo, New York, in Octo- 
ber. Also in attendance were laymen who were profession- 
ally engaged in the social service field. 

Sponsored by the social service department of the Coun- 
cil of Churches of Buffalo and Erie County, the institute 
opened with a talk on law and the democratic way of life 
by Charles W. Webster, professor of law at the University 
of Buffalo Law School. Others who addressed the institute 
were Dr. S. Mouchly Small, professor of psychiatry at the 
University of Buffalo Medical School, Judge Carlton A. 
Fisher of the Erie County Court, Dr. Ralph Brancale, di- 
rector of New Jersey’s Diagnostic Center, E. Dent Lackey 
of the Carborundom Corporation of America, and Judge 
Clarence H. Brisco of the Steuben County Court at Corning, 
New York. 

The Buffalo institute is part of the Council of Churches’ 
policy of giving special education programs on various as- 
pects of social service. Previous programs have been on 
family and child welfare services, mental health, public 
welfare, premarital counseling, alcoholism, narcotics, and 
the church as a resource for the person in need. 


United Nations Publishes 
Criminological Review 

The United Nations has released its first edition of the 
International Review of Criminal Policy. Devoted primarily 
to the prevention of crime and the treatment of offenders, 
the Review will be published twice a year, in January and 
July, and will give special emphasis to bibliographical 
material and information relating to current developments, 
legislation, projects, reports of various activities in the 
correctional field, summaries of conferences, and reviews 
of new publications. 

The first issue of 1385 pages deals with international 
activity in crime prevention and treatment. Considerable 
space, therefore, is given to the work of the United Nations 
in the correctional field. Seventy-four pages are devoted 
to topical bibliographical references of periodical literature 
from January 1950 to June 1951. 

Single copies of the Review sell for $2.00. The annual 
subscription is $3.50. Editorial offices of the Review are 


the United Nations, Department of Social Affairs, New 
York City. 
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Ontario Probation Officers 
Hold Inservice Institute 


Seventy-six probation officers in the province of Ontario 
attended a 5-day inservice training institute at Toronto, in 
September. Professor Sheldon Glueck of the Harvard Law 
School addressed the institute at two of the sessions. On the 
last two days judges of Ontario’s juvenile and family 
courts participated in the meetings. The institute was the 
first of its kind on a provincial scale. 

D. Coughlin is director of probation services for the 
Province. 


British Columbia “‘U’’ Offers 
Curriculum in Criminology 


A graduate curriculum leading to a diploma in criminol- 
ogy has been announced by the University of British 
Columbia at Vancouver, Canada. Applicants for candidacy 
must have completed 5 years of college work, including a 
year of graduate study in social work, sociology, or psy- 
chology. A law degree will also satisfy the entrance re- 
quirements. 

Planned around a nucleus of classroom, seminar, and 
field work instruction and supplementary courses in psy- 
chology, law, and social work on the basis of each student’s 
educational needs, the curriculum represents 15 hours of 
university credit. The minimum time in which the diploma 
can be earned is one academic year. 

C. W. Topping, professor of sociology, is in charge of 
the new program. 


CORRECTION 
To THE EDITOR: 


I note that in the interesting article by Dr. Helga Einsele 
in the September 1952 issue of FEDERAL PROBATION, refer- 
ence is made to the reception program of the Department 
of Corrections of California. A minor error is recorded 
therein on page 32, column 2, in the first paragraph, where 
Dr. Einsele says that “this period of study and observation 
in the diagnostic center lasts as long as 6 months.” The 
usual time of such studies is about two months, the range 
of time being from about six weeks to three months at the 
longest. 

RICHARD A. MCGEE 
Director of Corrections 
California Department of Corrections 
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